GLAMOURIZING  AN  APRICOT.  This  is  typical  of  the  photographic 
fuss  made  over  each  of  the  46  canned  foods  that  appear  in  “Canned 
Food  Facts.”  Since  January,  1939,  this  helpful  reference  book  has 
been  sent  to  25,000  dieticians  and  64,000  grocers!  It’s  part  of  our 
program  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  sale  of  canned  foods. 
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AMERICAN  CAN 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW 


C  O  M  P  A  N 

YORK,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  VOLUME  62 


QUICKER  PEELING 
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Leaders  in  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  —  the 
men  who  aim  to  give 
finer  quality  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  —  have 
warmly  welcomed  this 
economical,  waste 
saving  machine. 


THE  CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 


Designed  for  use  by  canners  who  realize  that  to  offer  the 
choicest  products  at  attractive  prices  operating  costs  must  be 
kept  down.  For  over  5  years  this  practical  machine  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  ability  to  do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any 
ordinary  peeler. 

SPEEDY  and  CONSTANT  in  OPERATION 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  will  give  you  a  higher  yield 
per  ton,  will  do  a  quicker  job  and  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
vegetables.  And,  it  cuts  trimming  cost  in  half. 

BUILT  for  WORK 

A  sturdy  machine  constructed  to  run  steadily  doy-in-and-doy* 
out.  Powerful  enclosed  splash-proof  motor  vrith  V-belt  drive. 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  for  high-speed  moving  parts  and  Zerk 
Alemite  push-type  lubrication.  Oil  and  grease  seals  for  roller 
bearings.  Smooth  finish. 

Cut  Costs,  Increase  Piolits  and  Improve  Quality  with  the 
Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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-  .A/  ( Sprague-Sells  Division) 

^  AW  HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Yoiu  complete  General  Catalog. 


DISTRIBUTO  R 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing 
and  in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you 
must  have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates 
the  large  forkfuls  of  vines  and  feeds  the 
viner  as  continuously  as  possible.  Con¬ 
tinuous,  even  feeding  is  essential  to  best 
results  on  any  viner.  For  these  reasons, 
over  three  thousand  five  hundred  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past 
few  years.  With  these  improvements  the 
feeder  requires  less  attention,  the  up¬ 
keep  is  reduced,  and  its  efficiency  is  in¬ 
creased. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharged  end  automatically  raises  when 
too  large  forkfuls  are  fed  into  the  feeder. 
Any  forkful  that  can  enter  between  the 
distributor  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into 
the  viner  without  clogging.  The  sides  of 
the  feeder  are  held  apart  with  cast  iron 
braces  so  that  the  discharge  end  is  free 
to  raise  and  adjust  itself  automatically 
according  to  the  size  of  the  forkful  of 
vines.  The  specially  designed  feeding 
chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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Crown’s  selection  of  prime  tin-plate  at  the  steel  mills,  and  Crown’s 
double  inspection  by  trained  metallurgists,  insure  the  finest  quality 
in  containers  for  food  products. 

Crown  Cans  are  made  on  the  most  modern  production  machinery 
known  to  the  industry.  Enamels  are  the  work  of  years  of  experiment 
and  research.  That  is  why  Crown  Cans  are  valued  by  their  users  for 
their  greater  uniformity,  strength  and  leak-proof  seams. 


ENAMELS 


Crown  offers  a  complete  and  up  to 
date  line  of  high  quality  enamels  for 
various  canned  foods.  This  invalu¬ 
able  service  is  available  as  a  result 
of  almost  endless  experiment  with 
protective  metal  coatings. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 
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we  didn't  know  what  else  to  call  the  six  inspec¬ 
tions  eveiy  Continental  can  must  pass  before  it 
comes  to  you.  For  example — when  tinplate  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  Continental  plant,  it  is  iirst  examined 
for  defects. 


Then  it  goes  to  the  automatic  slitter  where  it's 
cut  in  blanks  for  bodies.  Again  an  inspection. 
This  time  a  check  with  gauges  and  templates  to 
make  sure  all  dimensions  are  correct.  One 
mistake  here  means  lots  of  mistakes  later. 


Neither  did  we.. .but 


On  to  the  body  maker.  Here  the  plate  is  notched, 
the  body  formed  and  soldered.  Again  periodic 
checkings — these  for  size  and  height.  Now  a 
check  within  a  check  Side-seams  are  ripped 
apart  and  the  solder  bonds  examined. 


Now  the  Hanger  This  operation  calls  for  hair- 
trigger  accuracy.  To  guarantee  this,  another 
inspection  is  necessary.  Diameter  of  the  flanging 
and  body  height  are  measured.  Unless  this  re¬ 
ceives  an  expert's  O.  K.  the  cans  cannot  go  to . . . 


the  seamer  Here  the  bottom  is  double-seamed 
on.  No  need  to  tell  you  how  important  a  double 
seamer  is  in  your  line.  It's  the  same  case  here 
The  double  seam  must  be  perfect.  So  another 
check  is  made  for  strength  and  thickness. 


Lastly,  the  can  goes  to  the  automatic  tester 
Here's  the  final  reason  why  your  products  stay 
in  Continental  cans  .  .  .  they  can't  leak  out.  If 
there's  a  leak,  the  tester  finds  it.  Out  goes  that 
defective  can.  That's  what  we  do  .  .  . 


The  perfect  can!  The  can  hundreds  of  Continental 
customers  know  is  a  top-quality  container  in 
every  way.  The  can  that  comes  to  you  ready  to 
use,  to  carry  your  product  safely  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  can  that's  passed  the  sextuplet-check! 


The  "sextuplet-check"  is  only  one  of  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  Continental  cans  are  famous  for 
quality,  dependability,  strength— perfection.  The 
fine  equipment  that  makes  the  cans— the  skill  of 
the  men  who  operate  the  machines— the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  the  experts  who  make  the 


inspections— the  vast  resources  and  facilities  of 
Continental— these  are  all  important  reasons  why 
so  many  canners  today  prefer  to  pack  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Continental  cans.  For  advice  on  any  can¬ 
ning  problem— consult  Continental.  For  better 
cans,  equipment,  service— come  to  Continental. 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


The  index — in  this  issue  you  have  the  Index  of 
the  year’s  issues,  compiled  and  issued  for  your 
guidance  when  seeking  any  particular  item  as  it 
appeared  in  the  last  Volume. 

NEW  AREA  OF  PRODUCTION  RULING— Colonel 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  Wage-Hour  Administrator,  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday,  July  23rd,  a  new  ruling  on  the 
Area  of  Production  contention.  The  official  pronounce¬ 
ment  reads: 

TITLE  29— LABOR 
CHAPTER  V— WAGE  AND  HOUR 
DIVISION 

PART  536— DEFINING  THE  TERM  “AREA  OF 
PRODUCTION” 

The  following  amendment  to  Part  536 — (De¬ 
fining  the  Term  “Area  of  Production”  as  used  in 
.section  7(c)  and  in  .section  13(a)  (10)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act)  is  hereby  issued.  This 
amendment  amends  §  536.2  by  rendering  the 
present  ^  536.2  inapplicable  to  perishable  or 
seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  adding  a 
special  paragraph  applicable  solely  to  perishable 
or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  Said 
amendment  shall  become  effective  on  October  1, 
1940,  and  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  until  repealed 
by  regulations  hereafter  made  and  published. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  23rd  day  of 
July  1940. 

Baird  Snyder, 

Acting  Administrator. 

That  portion  of  the  amendment  applicable  to 
canners  reads : 

§  536.2  “Area  of  Production”  as  used  in 
section  13(a)  (10)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  (b)  An  individual  shall  be  regarded  as 
employed  in  the  “area  of  production”  within  the 
meaning  of  section  13(a)  (10),  in  handling,  pack¬ 
ing,  storing,  drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state,  or  canning  of  perishable  or  seasonal 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  for  market: 

(1)  if  he  performs  those  operations  on  materials 
all  of  which  come  from  farms  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  establishment  where  he  is  employed 
and  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  those 


operations  in  that  establishment  does  not  exceed 
ten. 

This  ruling  has  been  interpreted  as  follows : 

“The  regulations,  effective  Oct.  1,  and  affecting  a  large 
number  of  canneries,  packing  houses  and  warehouses,  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  and  more  restrictive  definition  of  the  ‘area  of 
production’  within  which  firm.s  processing  agricultural 
commodities  are  exempt  from  the  act. 

Along  with  the  new  definition.  Colonel  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Wage-Hour  Administrator,  announced  a  tentative  decision 
granting  canning,  packing  and  warehouse  establishments 
handling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  an  additional  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  forty-two-hour  week  provision  of  the  law. 

This  proposed  change  would  allow  such  industries,  during 
fourteen  weeks  of  the  year,  to  work  their  employes  twelve 
hours  a  day  or  an  aggregate  of  fifty-six  hours  a  week  with¬ 
out  paying  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  These  industries 
already  have  a  statutory  fourteen-week  exemption  from  all 
hours  provisions.  The  step  proposed  would  be  in  addition 
to  that,  giving  canning  and  related  business  a  twenty-eight- 
week  exemption  from  the  forty-two-hour  week  now  in  effect. 

Establishments  handling,  packing,  storing,  drying,  pre¬ 
paring  or  canning  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  exempt 
from  the  Wage-Hour  Law  if  they  employ  ten  persons  or 
less  and  if  they  obtain  their  commodities  ‘from  farms  in 
the  general  vicinity’  of  the  plant.” 

Opportunity  is  given  for  15  days  after  July  24th, 
1940,  for  interested  parties  to  file  a  petition  with  the 
Administrator  requesting  a  review  of  the  ruling  that 
canners  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  operating  a 
seasonal  industry  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  14  weeks  exemption  during  which  time  they  may 
operate  12  hours  a  day  or  56  hours  a  week  without  the 
payment  of  overtime.  The  industry  will  be  notified 
of  the  administrator’s  final  determination  and  if  the 
additional  exemption  is  granted  the  effective  date  will 
be  announced. 

WAR  HYSTERIA — We  saw  this  item  in  a  recent 
daily  paper: 

“BRITAIN  BANS  TIN  CANS  FOR  MANY  COMMODITIES 
Saving  Expected  To  Provide  40,000  Tons  of  Metal 
For  Production  In  Armament. 

London,  July  22  (A.P.) — Britain  is  bidding  adieu  to  the 
tin  can. 

Under  an  order  issued  today  by  Supply  Minister  Herbert 
Morrison,  face  powders,  shaving  sticks,  soups,  fruits, 
cigarettes  and  tobacco  may  no  longer  be  put  up  in  tin 
containers. 

The  British  hope  to  save  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  tin 
annually  for  armament  production.  Paper  containers  will 
be  more  widely  used  when  feasible.” 
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Plenty  of  meat  for  a  sermon  in  that,  as  for  instance, 
if  Britain  intends  to  halt  its  canning,  and  which  has 
been  growing  very  rapidly  in  recent  years,  there  will 
be  just  that  much  more  demand  for  our  canned  foods. 
That  is  passed  to  you  as  a  morsel  to  roll  under  your 
tongue.  But  get  the  point:  “at  a  saving  of  40,000  to 
50,000  tons  of  tin  annually.”  If  that  be  so,  and  realiz¬ 
ing  that  Britain’s  consumption  of  tin  is  but  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  amount  used  in  this  country,  for  the 
same  purposes,  what  must  be  the  figure  for  this 
country?  It  is  too  hot  for  such  calculations  in  higher 
mathematics,  but  you  can  take  that,  too,  to  chew  on. 
But  do  it  for  fun,  not  in  seriousness;  the  statement  is 
considerably  wild  of  the  mark,  we  are  sure. 

AND  NOW  BRITAIN? — It  has  been  scarcely  more 
than  a  month  that  the  world  felt  that  the  great  French 
nation,  the  father  of  liberty  and  equality,  could  never 
be  fully  conquered.  Fortunately  Paris  the  beautiful 
was  saved  from  the  brutality  of  destruction,  but  the 
France  of  yore  is  no  more,  and  it  begins  to  be  seen 
that  its  loss  was  due  to  the  treachery  of  its  subversive 
elements  and  to  the  blindness  and  hoggishness  of  its 
politicians.  We  need  to  take  that  lesson  home  to 
ourselves. 

As  the  French  calamity  threatened,  though  no  one 
believed  it  could  happen,  the  New  York  Times  edi¬ 
torialized  on  the  greatness  and  granduer  of  the  City 
of  Paris,  and  we  republished  that  editorial  in  this 
column.  Now  that  same  paper,  in  its  issue  of  July 
24th,  speaks  about  Britain,  and  it  is  worth  reading. 
Here  it  is: 

“TWELVE  O’CLOCK 

It  is  twelve  o’clock  in  London.  Hitler  has  spoken  and 
Lord  Halifax  has  replied.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
Or  is  there?  Is  the  tongue  of  Chaucer,  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Milton,  of  the  King  Janies  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
of  Keats,  of  Shelley,  to  be  hereafter,  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  dialect  of  an  enslaved  race? 

Let  us  try  to  see  clearly.  We  have  to  look  back  a  good 
many  centuries  to  find  the  beginnings  of  English  liberty. 
We  see  it  as  a  rough  and  obstinate  growth,  heaving  the 
rich  soil  under  the  oaks  of  lordly  estates,  breaking  out  in 
Wat  Tyler’s  time  and  in  Cromwell’s  and  in  the  day  of  the 
second  James,  forcing  through  the  Reform  Acts,  never 
perfected,  never  giving  up.  We  see  the  spread  of  democracy 
and  of  empire,  side  by  side,  confused  and  turbulent.  But 
we  see  democracy  ever  marching  on. 

It  is  twelve  o’clock  in  London.  Not  twelve  o’clock  for 
empire — there  is  no  empire  any  more.  Not  twelve  o’clock 
for  the  old  ‘dominion  over  palm  and  pine.’  Twelve  o’clock 
for  the  common  people  of  England,  out  of  whom  England’s 
greatest  souls  have  always  come,  twelve  o’clock  for  all  that 
they  are  and  have  been,  for  all  those  things  which  make 
life  worth  living  for  free  men. 

Twelve  o’clock — and  the  wisest  prophet  in  Christendom 
cannot  say  w'hat  is  to  come.  The  old,  old  towns  of  Britain, 
the  hills  and  cliffs  and  shores  and  meadows  rich  with 
history,  the  homes  and  lives  of  forty-five  million  people,  the 
great  British  traditions  of  human  worth  and  dignity,  the 
folk  sayings,  the  deep  wisdom  and  long-suffering  hopes  of  a 
race — these,  not  being  pleasing  to  Hitler,  are  condemned. 

We  know  little,  and  for  a  time  shall  know  little  of  this 
unparalleled  spectacle  of  the  nation  rising,  as  by  a  single 
impulse,  to  defend 


This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 
From  our  own  shores  we  cannot  see  the  shadow  over  ancient 
gardens,  over  houses  hoary  with  age,  over  the  graves  of 
poets  and  philosophers  and  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  We 
know  only  that  one  of  the  green  and  lovely  oases  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  wilderness  of  man’s  time  on  earth  is  foully 
threatened,  and  that  the  whole  world  forevermore  will  be 
poorer  if  it  falls. 

Words  falter.  There  are  no  phrases  for  the  obscene 
ambition  that  attacks,  for  the  magnificent  mobilization  of  a 
people  that  defends,  unshaken  and  unafraid.  We  can  only 
pray  that  soon  the  time  will  come  when  the  vultures  no 
longer  defile  the  British  skies  and  the  cry  goes  out  from 
John  o’  Groats  to  Land’s  End:  ‘Twelve  o’clock  and  all’s 
well!”’ 

As  you  read  this  the  attempted  annihilation  may  be 
on,  and  if  Hitler  succeeds  in  devastating  those  little 
Isles,  at  least  you  will  then  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
picture  of  what  faces  us.  But  should  we  wait? 

REGULATIONS  FOR  TRUCK  DRIVERS 


These  regulations  become  effective  August  1,  1940. 
Among  the  important  parts  of  the  new  regulations 
are  the  provisions  establishing  qualifications  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  service  for  truck  drivers.  They  provide 
that  no  private  carrier  of  property  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  may  employ  as  a  driver  any  person  under  21 
years  of  age  and  that  said  driver  must  conform  to  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  physical  standards  relating  to  their 
general  health,  physical  condition,  eyesight,  hearing, 
and  their  personal  habits  in  the  use  of  drugs  and  in¬ 
toxicants.  Finally,  they  require  that  any  new  driver 
employed  after  August  1,  1940  must  present  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  physical  examination  given  by  a  qualified  physi¬ 
cian.  With  respect  to  hours  of  service  the  regulations 
provide  that  no  driver  be  permitted  to  remain  on  duty 
more  than  60  hours  in  any  week  and  it  is  specified  that 
a  driver  is  on  duty  from  the  time  he  begins  to  work 
until  the  time  he  is  relieved  of  all  work,  nor  may  a 
driver  be  permitted  or  required  to  drive  or  operate  a 
truck  for  more  than  10  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
period  of  24  consecutive  hours  during  the  24-hour 
period,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  are 
described  in  the  regulations. 

Numerous  other  requirements  must  be  met  and  the 
regulations  are  too  lengthy  to  be  embodied  in  a  bulletin 
and  any  canner  operating  his  own  vehicles  should  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  of  the  regulations  for  specific  information. 


COMPREHENSIVE  regulations,  establishing  a 
60-hour  week  and  a  10  hour  day  for  truck 
drivers,  and  setting  forth  many  other  detailed 
requirements,  and  standards  relating  to  the  safety  of 
operation  of  trucks,  have  recently  been  promulgated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  August  1,  1940.  These  regulations  will  apply  to 
all  camiers  who  operate  trucks  in  interstate  commerce, 
even  though  these  trucks  carry  only  the  products  of 
the  canners.  The  general  scope  of  the  regulations  is 
designed  to  promote  safety  in  the  operation  of  inter¬ 
state  trucks.  They  establish  (1)  maximum  hours  of 
service  for  truck  drivers  (2)  their  qualifications  (3) 
parts  and  accessories  necessary  for  safe  operation  (4) 
hours  of  service  of  drivers  (5)  inspection  maintenance. 
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Studies  of  Canning  Developments  and  Quality  in  the 

Processing  of  Sweet  Corn 

by  H.  R.  SMITH 
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The  quality  of  commercially  prepared  canned  corn 
is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  factors.  The  different 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  used  for  canning  have  distinct 
characteristics  which  must  be  considered  by  the  canner 
long  before  the  growing  season  starts.  This  phase  of 
the  subject  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  the 
interest  that  canners  all  over  the  country  show  in  the 
development  of  new  varieties  and  the  improvement  of 
older  strains  is  evidence  of  the  importance  of  plant 
breeding  studies. 

The  canner  must  also  have  knowledge  of  the  cultural 
practices  in  growing  corn  with  particular  reference  to 
harvesting  dates.  The  different  fields  to  serve  a  single 
factory  must  be  planted  so  as  to  prolong  the  harvesting 
season  as  much  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  successful 
canning  of  sweet  corn  is  to  have  the  corn  brought  to  the 
factory  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity.  Unfortunately 
all  of  the  ears  of  corn  in  a  given  field  do  not  mature  at 
the  same  time.  Commendable  progress  has  been  made 
by  plant  breeders  in  developing  strains  which,  among 
other  qualities,  are  noticeably  uniform  in  maturity^ 
However  the  fact  remains  that  the  usable  ears  in 
a  field  at  any  time  will  show  a  considerable  range  of 
maturity.  With  comparatively  small  fields  under  care¬ 
ful  supervision,  canners  in  some  sections  find  it  practical 
to  harvest  the  crop  in  two  pickings  and  thus  secure  a 
better  yield  of  best  maturity  corn.  However,  experience 
has  shown  that  this  procedure  is  not  practical  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  go 
over  the  field  only  once,  picking  all  of  the  usable  ears. 
The  effort  of  the  canning  factory  fieldman  is  to  have 
the  corn  harvested  on  such  a  day  that  the  general 
maturity  of  the  lot  will  be  what  he  wants.  It  is  then 
up  to  the  canner  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
corn  that  is  brought  to  his  factory. 

In  the  first  place  the  canner  wants  to  pay  the 
growers  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  corn  that  is 
brought  to  the  factory.  Different  methods  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  methods  for  payment  are  used  by  one  canner 
or  another  in  an  effort  to  best  meet  the  conditions  as 
he  finds  them.  The  simplest  method  is  to  pay  a  fiat 
rate  per  ton  for  corn  that  is  harvested  when  the  field- 
man  directs.  Some  use  this  method  but  deduct  for 
culls — ^that  is,  ears  that  are  too  small  or  too  young  to 
be  usable.  Another  method  that  has  been  used  in  the 
past  is  to  pay  a  flat  rate  for  the  pounds  of  cut  corn 
from  each  load,  determined  by  taking  a  sample  and 
husking  and  cutting  the  corn.  A  similar  principle  is 
involved  in  payment  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of  usable 
ears  in  a  load  after  husking.  All  of  these  methods  may 
be  grouped  together  as  payment  on  an  ungraded  basis. 


To  make  it  possible  to  pay  growers  for  the  particular 
quality  of  corn  desired,  methods  for  grading  the  corn 
brought  to  the  factory  have  been  developed  and  are  in 
use  in  different  sections.  The  changes  that  take  place 
in  sweet  corn  while  it- advances  through  the  canning 
stages  of  maturity  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
investigation  and  complete  reports  are  available^  ® 
Last  year  Dr.  J.  S.  Caldwell,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  addressed  this  Conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  quality  in  sweet  corn  and  his  report  is  available 
for  study  With  this  information  before  us  it  remains 
to  investigate  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter  and 
decide  which  factor  may  be  most  advantageously 
measured  and  used  as  a  criterion  of  maturity.  Probably 
the  most  widely  used  is  the  so-called  “thumb  nail”  test, 
which  is  applied  to  the  individual  ears.  They  are 
separated  into  “milk  stage,”  “early  dough,”  “late 
dough,”  and  so  forth  on  the  basis  of  the  consistency 
of  the  contents  of  the  kernels.  This  method  is  the 
basis  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics’  stan¬ 
dards  for  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  this  test  and  further  description  or 
discussion  is  unnecessary'’ '  *. 

Several  canners  are  using  the  moisture  content  as 
an  index  of  maturity.  The  moisture  test  shows  only  the 
average  maturity  of  the  lot  sampled  and  gives  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  variation  in  maturity  within  a  given  lot. 
The  moisture  is  determined  by  the  Brown-Duval  Mois¬ 
ture  Tester,  and  certain  brackets  of  moisture  range  are 
designated  in  the  contracts  as  a  basis  for  payment.  In 
the  hands  of  experienced  operators  and  under  careful 
supervision  this  test  appears  to  be  reliable  and  satis¬ 
factory.  The  use  of  this  method  has  been  described  in 
considerable  detail  and  the  paper  was  published  in  the 
trade  papers  during  the  past  year'’. 

Other  methods  of  judging  the  relative  maturity  based 
on  electrical  conductivity  or  color  of  the  kernels  have 
been  investigated,  but  thus  far  nothing  practical  has 
been  developed. 

Turning  now  from  maturity  as  a  basis  for  payment 
to  methods  of  using  information  about  maturity  in 
profitable  canning,  we  find  that  certain  conditions  must 
be  met.  Each  load  must  be  kept  separate  until  the  test 
is  reported.  This  demands  storage  space  for  individual 
loads  for  at  least  one-hour’s  run  of  the  factory,  and 
usually  more.  Having  the  test  on  each  load,  facilities 
must  be  available  for  bringing  in  particular  loads  that 
fall  within  a  given  maturity  range.  This  involves  a 
considerable  outlay  for  storage  space,  but  if  this  is 
not  done  and  all  of  the  lots  are  mixed  together  in  the 
storage  bins,  much  of  the  value  of  the  maturity  test 
for  the  factory  operator  will  be  lost^®. 
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Coming  now  to  the  actual  factory  operation  in  the 
successful  canning  of  corn,  the  different  styles  of  pack 
will  be  considered  in  turn. 

Whole  Kernel,  Brine  Pack 

The  buyers  of  this  product  demand  that  the  liquor 
in  the  can  be  practically  colorless  and  free  from  small 
particles  of  corn.  This  requires  extraordinary  care  in 
washing  the  cut  kernels^.  I  have  seen  factories  wash¬ 
ing  the  corn  three  separate  times  before  it  is  put  into 
the  can  in  order  to  have  the  final  product  consist  of 
whole  separate  kernels  in  clear  brine. 

A  definite  amount  of  the  prepared  corn  is  put  into 
each  can  and  the  can  is  then  filled  with  hot  brine.  This 
brine  always  contains  salt  and  nearly  always  contains 
sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  is  usually  from  15  to  30 
pounds  per  100  gallons,  but  sometimes  more  than  this 
is  used.  The  filled  cans  pass  through  an  exhaust  box, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  allow  air  bubbles  to 
come  to  the  top  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  oxygen 
remaining  in  the  can  at  the  time  it  is  closed.  The 
exhaust  also  increases  the  average  temperature  of  the 
contents,  thus  insuring  a  better  vacuum  in  the  finished 
product. 

Difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  canning  of  No.  10 
whole  kernel  corn.  Special  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  put  in  just  the  right  amount  of  corn  without  having 
the  cans  too  solidly  packed,  and  to  get  most  of 
the  air  out  of  the  cans  before  the  cover  is  put  on.  This 
matter  has  been  fully  discussed  at  our  national  con¬ 
ventions  and  papers  on  the  subject  are  available'^ 
Instead  of  using  an  exhaust  box  on  No.  2  cans  some 
firms  are  using  a  vacuum  closing  machine  to  remove 
the  air.  The  vacuum  machine  is  adjusted  to  give  the 
desired  degree  of  gas  removal  and  this  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  assembly. 

A  series  of  articles  by  canners  and  technologists  giv¬ 
ing  details  about  whole  kernel  corn  is  available  for 
study^^. 

Whole  Kernel,  Vacuum  Pack 

In  preparing  this  style  of  pack  the  air  is  removed 
by  closing  the  cans  under  a  high  vacuum.  The  cans 
must  be  rigid  in  order  to  withstand  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  prevent  panelling  or  collapsing  of  the 
cans.  This  limits  the  size  of  cans  that  can  be  used  for 
this  style  of  pack.  Only  sufficient  brine  is  added  to  the 
cut  corn  to  fill  the  can  with  water  vapor  during  the 
processing.  The  brine  usually  contains  salt  and  sugar 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  give  the  desired  flavor  to  the 
finished  product^^ 

Cream  Style  Corn 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  product  has  been  on 
the  market  for  a  great  many  years  there  appears  to  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  cream  style  corn. 
It  is  not  crushed  corn.  The  kernels  are  not  entirely 
whole  as  in  the  case  of  whole  kernel  corn,  but  the 
product  consists  of  cut  top  parts  of  the  kernels  in  a 
cream  prepared  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
kernels  scraped  from  the  cob.  These  scrapings  con¬ 
sist  of  fine  particles  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  kernels 
with  the  milky  liquid  from  the  raw  corn  all  thickened 
with  gelatinized  starch.  The  starch  for  thickening 


comes  either  from  the  raw  corn  being  used,  if  the  state 
of  maturity  is  such  that  starch  is  present,  or  in  the 
case  of  very  young  kernels  it  is  necessary  to  add  starch. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  cream  style  corn  from  very 
young  corn  without  the  addition  of  cornstarch.  Since 
very  young  corn  is  used  for  the  highest  quality  cream 
style  corn,  this  means  that  the  best  quality  canned 
corn  requires  some  added  starch.  Young  corn  cut  in 
the  usual  way,  if  packed  without  any  added  water  at 
all,  would  still  be  watery  and  not  at  all  like  the  cream 
style  corn  to  which  the  buying  public  has  become 
accustomed. 

The  cut  kernels  and  scrapings  are  mixed  with  water, 
salt,  and  sugar  in  a  tank  called  a  batch  mixer.  This 
is  provided  with  stirring  devices  and  live  steam  is 
admitted  through  perforated  pipes.  The  batch  is  heated 
almost  to  boiling  with  constant  agitation,  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  heated  batch  is  adjusted  by  the  amount  of 
water  finally  added.  The  prepared  batch  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  blending  tank,  which  is  usually  large  enough 
to  hold  two  or  three  of  the  individual  batches.  This  is 
a  similar  large  tank  provided  with  stirring  devices  and 
live  steam  to  keep  the  prepared  mixture  hot. 

From  the  blending  tank  the  corn  goes  to  the  filling 
machine  and  into  the  cans.  The  texture  of  the  kernels 
of  corn  in  the  final  product  is  largely  determined  by 
the  variety  and  degree  of  maturity  of  the  corn.  The 
flavor  is  enhanced  by  the  salt  and  sugar  added.  The 
consistency  of  the  finished  batch  requires  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  and  careful  control.  The  thickness  of  the  corn 
after  processing  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  prepared  batch  due  to  some  of  the  water  being 
taken  up  during  the  processing  by  the  starch  remaining 
in  the  whole  kernels  present.  The  thickness  of  the  corn 
after  storage  in  the  warehouse  for  a  week  or  more  will 
be  greater  than  that  just  after  processing,  because  dur¬ 
ing  processing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  starch  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  this  soluble  starch,  on  standing  for  a  few 
days,  slowly  coagulates  and  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the 
finished  product.  Canned  corn  on  the  market  does  not 
show  any  test  for  soluble  starch. 

The  successful  control  of  the  final  consistency  of 
cream  style  corn  demands  a  knowledge  of  a  number  of 
factors.  The  degree  of  maturity  of  the  corn  has  a 
decided  influence  on  the  thickness.  Somewhat  more 
mature  corn  takes  up  more  water,  and  the  composition 
of  the  batch  mix  must  be  altered  accordingly.  The 
manner  of  cutting  the  corn  has  an  influence  on  the 
amount  of  naturally  occurring  starch  that  is  available 
for  thickening  the  cream  portion  of  the  final  product. 
If  only  whole  grains  were  used,  the  raw  product  would 
not  give  any  thickness  to  the  liquid  part.  If  the  kernels 
of  corn  were  all  finely  divided,  the  thickening  effect  of 
the  naturally  occurring  starch  would  be  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Our  commercial  cream  style  corn  is  a  mixture 
of  cut  kernels  and  finely  divided  portions,  and  the 
amount  of  finely  divided  corn  product  present  must  be 
controlled  in  order  to  have  uniform  consistency.  The 
amount  of  starch  to  add,  where  this  is  necessary,  is 
the  result  of  experience  gained  from  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  experiments  in  each  factory.  All  of  these  con¬ 
tributing  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
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also  been  found  desirable  to  fill  the  cans  tightly  with 
the  ears  so  that  the  ears  of  corn  themselves  will  help 
to  support  the  sides  of  the  can.  The  carefully  selected 
ears  are  packed  into  the  cans  by  hand  and  a  small 
amount  of  brine  is  added,  as  in  whole  grain  vacuum 
packed  corn". 

Processing 

The  directions  for  processing  the  different  styles  of 
canned  corn  are  contained  in  the  latest  edition  of  Bul¬ 
letin  26-L,  “Processes  for  Non-Acid  Canned  Foods  in 
Metal  Containers,”  published  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  April,  1939.  Comments  and  directions 
included  in  this  bulletin  are  important  and  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  processing  procedure.  Impor¬ 
tant  considerations  are  fill-in  weight  of  whole  kernel 
corn,  initial  temperature  in  cream  style  corn,  and 
thorough  cooling. 

The  processing  and  cooling  of  No.  10  cans  is  partic¬ 
ularly  difficult Care  and  experience  are  necessary 
to  avoid  excessive  panelling  or  straining  of  the  seams. 
Cooling  under  pressure  is  necessary  as  a  first  step  in 
the  completion  of  the  processing  operation.  Although 
it  is  possible  to  control  the  pressure  in  the  retort  during 
cooling  with  an  adequate  water  pressure,  many  canners 
feel  it  desirable  to  have  an  auxiliary  air  pressure. 

Cooling  Tank 

If  the  cans  from  the  retort  are  cooled  in  tanks,  the 
condition  of  the  water  in  these  tanks  with  respect  to 
bacterial  contamination  is  now  accepted  as  an  essential 
consideration  in  good  commercial  practice.  If  suffi¬ 
cient  cooling  water  of  low  contamination  is  available, 
it  is  possible  to  keep  the  degree  of  contamination  within 
reasonable  bounds  by  a  large  flow  of  water.  If,  for  any 
reason,  the  bacterial  contamination  of  the  cooling  tank 
water  becomes  excessive,  chlorination  may  be  found 
desirable.  The  operation  is  not  expensive  and  under 
those  conditions  where  chlorination  seems  desirable, 
the  results  are  often  gratifying  in  cutting  down 
financial  losses  due  to  spoilage‘s 


adjusting  the  amount  of  water  in  the  final  prepared 
batch.  In  the  past  this  has  been  done  largely  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prepared  batch.  Studies  have  been 
made  to  make  possible  scientific  control  over  this  fac¬ 
tor.  With  a  viscosimeter  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
scientific  expression  of  the  degree  of  thickness  of  the 
prepared  batch  at  any  stage.  Using  a  200  gram 
weight  on  the  Stormer  viscosimeter  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  readings  on  the  finished  product  in  the  cans 
going  to  the  closing  machine  that  will  show  any  ap¬ 
preciable  differences  in  the  thickness  at  that  point. 
Having  established  by  experience  the  desired  thickness 
at  this  point,  the  operator  can  be  instructed  to  adjust 
the  amount  of  water  added  to  bring  it  within  the 
desired  range  as  measured  by  this  instrument.  In 
practice  the  batch  is  adjusted  as  closely  as  possible  by 
the  appearance  and  as  the  filler  is  started,  one  of  the 
first  few  cans  is  taken  off  and  tested  with  the  viscosi¬ 
meter.  There  is  also  available  a  consistency  controller. 
The  batch  is  prepared  slightly  thicker  than  is  desired 
and  as  this  passes  through  the  controller  just  the  right 
amount  of  hot  brine  is  added  to  dilute  it  to  the  pre¬ 
determined  thickness.  The  controller  appears  to  be 
practical  and  effective. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  single  test  on  each  batch  of 
prepared  corn  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  consistency  in  each  can  of  the  finished 
product.  The  trouble  is  that  a  prepared  batch  of  corn 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  a  mixing  tank  or  blending 
tank  in  such  a  manner  that  each  can  will  have  the  same 
proportion  of  kernels  and  cream.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  cream  to  flow  out  faster  than  the  kernels  so  that 
the  last  portion  of  any  batch  has  more  kernels  and  is 
somewhat  thicker.  It  is  common  experience  that  more 
brine  must  be  added  to  the  last  portion  of  each  batch 
as  it  goes  to  the  filling  machine.  This  condition  makes 
necessary  continual  supervision  over  the  thickness  of 
the  product  going  into  the  can,  either  by  manual  con¬ 
trol  or  by  a  machine  controller. 

In  filling  the  cans  with  cream  style  corn,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  foaming  so  far  as  possible.  The  pipe 
leading  from  the  blending  tank  to  the  filling  machine 
should  be  at  a  slight  angle  and  go  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  filler  bowl  to  prevent  incorporation  of  air  as  the 
corn  flows  down.  These,  and  other  precautions,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  have  the  can  properly  filled  after 
processing. 

Corn  on  the  Cob. 

This  comparatively  recent  development  in  canned 
corn  demands  very  careful  control  at  every  stage  in  the 
preparation  and  canning.  The  ears  must  be  carefully 
selected  for  size  and  degree  of  maturity.  A  variety  of 
corn  having  uniform,  straight  ears  with  notably  small 
cobs  and  even  distribution  of  kernels  is  needed.  Some 
of  the  newer  hybrids  have  helped  materially  in  the 
development  of  this  product.  We  were  told  of  one 
factory  where  practically  all  of  the  usable  ears  brought 
to  the  factory  were  suitable  for  canning  this  style  of 
corn.  Special  cans  had  to  be  developed  before  this 
product  could  be  packed.  The  can  manufacturers  have 
been  successful  in  developing  cans  that  will  withstand 
the  external  pressure  induced  by  a  high  vacuum.  It  has 


Spoilage  Contamination 

In  the  appendix  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
Bulletin  26-L  is  a  carefully  prepared  statement  on  this 
subject  which  should  be  studied  by  every  corn  canner. 
All  of  the  sugar  and  starch  used  in  the  preparation  of 
canned  corn  should  be  bought  under  a  guarantee  to 
comply  with  the  bacterial  standards  set  by  the  National 
Canners  Association.  This  special  canners’  sugar  does 
not  cost  any  more  than  regular  granulated  sugar. 
Either  cane  sugar  or  beet  sugar  may  be  used.  Factory 
equipment  must  be  kept  free  from  bacterial  contamina¬ 
tion  and  this  is  not  always  as  easy  as  some  factory 
superintendents  think.  The  fact  that  canned  corn  may 
not  always  be  free  from  viable  spores  of  thermophilic 
bacteria  makes  necessary  special  care  to  cool  the  cans 
thoroughly  after  processing  and  store  them  in  ware¬ 
houses  where  the  temperature  will  not  be  above 
normal". 

Discoloration  of  Cammed  Corn 

In  addition  to  the  charring  because  of  stack-burning 
or  other  over-cooking,  there  are  two  types  of  discolora- 
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tion  that  may  occur  in  canned  corn.  The  first  is  the 
well-known  corn  black  (iron  sulfide)  discoloration.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  use  C-enamel  cans^®.  The 
corn  black  is  not  at  all  harmful  to  health,  but  it  is 
unsightly. 

The  other  type  of  discoloration  is  a  bluish-black  color 
imparted  to  the  corn  itself  by  traces  of  copper  taken 
up  from  the  equipment  during  the  preparation  and 
filling  of  the  corn.  On  standing  exposed  to  the  air  all 
copper  or  brass  equipment  becomes  covered  with  an 
invisible  film  of  copper  oxide  which  no  feasible  method 
of  cleaning  will  take  off.  The  first  batch  of  corn  through 
such  equipment  takes  off  this  film  of  copper  and  this 
imparts  to  the  product  a  definite  bluish-black  tinge. 
Coating  the  surface  of  brass  or  copper  equipment  with 
tin  will  reduce  the  amount  of  copper  oxide  taken  up 
by  the  corn.  As  little  as  one-half  part  per  million  of 
copper  will  cause  a  noticeable  discoloration.  This  copper 
discoloration  is  nothing  new.  It  was  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  canning  industry  by  Dr.  Bigelow  in 
1915^*'.  Good  commercial  practice  now  calls  for  the 
segregation  of  the  first  lots  of  corn  through  brass  or 
copper  equipment  after  any  considerable  shutdown. 
The  bluish-black  color  is  copper  sulfide  and  this  will  be 
found  adhering  to  the  fine  particles  of  corn  material. 
We  have  known  canners  who  felt  that  with  the  Golden 
varieties  such  discoloration  was  not  noticeable,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  Discoloration  is  just  as  noticeable  with 
Golden  varieties  as  with  White  varieties  and  it  occurs 
in  both  cream  style  and  whole  kernel  packs. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  of  difficulties  en¬ 
countered,  but  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  technological 
developments  that  make  it  possible  for  these  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  The  canning  of  corn  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  It  requires  careful  control  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  continued  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
canned  corn  is  due  to  the  close  cooperation  between  the 
corn  canners  and  the  many  research  organizations  that 
are  contributing  constructive  information  on  one  phase 
or  another  of  this  broad  subject. 
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STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES 


Stocks  Shipments 

July  1st  July  1  to  July  1 

1939  1940  1938-39  1939-40 

Beets  .  942,080  227,753  2,390,203  2,738,896 

Tomato  Juice  ....  1,790,803  11,683,761* 

Lima  Beans .  406,589  435,219  1,537,761  1,914,893 

Corn  . 8,243,127  3,850,206  17,413,123  18,794,5231 

Tomatoes  . 3,571,262  2,983,023  20,682,717  21,597,640 

Green  Beans .  531,498  537,678  7,965,805  7,939,790 

Wax  Beans  .  482,993  231,773  1,318,922  1,361,093 

Peas  . 9,319,838  3,626,919  20,764,326  20,125,677t 


*  Shipments  tomato  juice  for  eleven  months  only. 

•j-  Shipments  of  corn  for  eleven  months  only, 
j  Stocks  May  1st  each  year  and  Shipments  June  1st  to  May  1st. 

Above  data  as  reported  by  the  National  Canners  Association  in  various  releases. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Location  to  be  announced. 
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They  re  Hiring 
Folks  at  the  Cannery 


IT'S  good  news  in  the  country  when  the  cannery  starts  work 
and  it's  good  news  to  Heekin  for  we  are  ready  for  it.  Our  job 


itarted  months  before  and  it's  up  to  us  to  deliver.  And  hundreds 


of  canners  who  use  Heekin  Cans  year  after  year  will  tell  you  that 


we  do  deliver.  When  you  are  ready  for  cans,  they  are  ready  for 


right  at  the  siding  at  your  cannery.  Year  after  year  more 


canners  use  Heekin  Cans  than  ever  before.  There  must  be  a  rea 


son  for  this. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO..  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


W^SmSBtkmrn 


Consumer  Appeal  in  Combination  Sales 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Anyone  familiar  with  preserved  foods  knows  the 
key  opening  container  is  a  popular  one  for  the  keeping 
of  fish  particularly.  One  sees  many  other  foods  pre¬ 
served  in  tin  containers  with  the  key  we  know  so  well 
and  we  must  conclude  manufacturers  adopted  that  form 
of  opening  in  order  to  free  the  purchaser  of  their  prod- 
ducts  from  a  constantly  recurring  struggle  with  a  can 
opener.  In  other  words,  paraphrasing  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  “They  couldn’t  improve  the  product  so  they 
improved  the  container.” 

Just  a  casual  look  around  a  country  store  this  after¬ 
noon  and  a  number  of  other  instances  were  noted 
wherein  the  producers  of  a  product  improved  its  sala¬ 
bility  by  improving  the  form  or  manner  of  its  holder. 
Or  else  joined  the  product  with  others  to  make  all  of 
them  more  readily  acceptable  to  the  housewife.  Baking 
powder  cans  are  now  provided  with  a  screw  top,  thus 
retaining  over  longer  periods,  full  value  in  the  leaven¬ 
ing  content  of  the  product.  Clorox,  the  nationally 
advertised  bleach  now  sports  a  plastic  top  instead  of 
the  old  time  rubber  cork.  This  innovation  will  be 
welcomed  by  thousands  of  users.  The  majority  of  salt 
distributors  provide  their  cartons  with  an  easy  pour 
spout  so  that  salt  cellars  are  filled  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  no  loss  of  salt.  The  makers  of  Spry  and 
Crisco  advise  you  to  leave  a  bit  of  the  tin  holding  the 
cover  intact  when  opening  so  that  you  may  use  it  as  a 
hinge  and  thus  keep  the  cover  in  close  communion  with 
the  can  at  all  times.  Makers  of  cigarette  tobacco  wrap 
a  package  of  cigarette  papers  inside  the  cellophane 
wrapper  and  thus  the  papers  are  conserved,  each  pur¬ 
chaser  gets  his  fair  share  and  no  more.  Macaroni  manu¬ 
facturers  pack  macaroni,  cheese  and  tomato  sauce  in 
one  carton  and  market  them  in  this  manner.  The 
spaghetti  folks  are  not  outdone,  they  package  in  a 
single  box,  spaghetti,  soy  sauce  and  cheese  and  a 
Chinese  delicacy  is  ready  for  the  hurried  housewife. 
The  canners  of  Eagle  Brand  milk  have  recently  put  on 
the  market  a  iy~>  ounce  can  in  addition  to  the  one  hold¬ 
ing  15  ounces  which  we  know  so  well.  It’s  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  this  action  will  encourage  many  to  buy  condensed 
milk  who  heretofore  have  been  unwilling  to  use  all  the 
contents  of  the  large  can  or  waste  part  of  them. 

A  few  years  ago  “golden  lined  cans”  were  quite 
widely  adopted  and  publicized.  Their  use  continues, 
a  second  generation  of  food  handlers  are  handling  the 
cans  every  day  and  in  many  cases  do  not  realize  why 
the  can  has  a  lacquered  lining  or  even  if  it  has  one  at 
all !  Let’s  take  what  opportunity  is  offered  to  make  all 
and  sundry  acquainted  with  what  we  are  doing  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  in  packaging  our  products.  We  did 
take  quickly  to  the  idea  of  the  8  ounce  tin  for  sample 
sales  of  our  fine  foods  but  I  am  not  certain  we  are 
getting  all  the  advantage  out  of  that  which  we  might. 
Selling  the  buffet  size  at  retail  requires  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  salesman  and  a  lot  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  or  employer.  You  can 


over  sell  retail  dealers  very  quickly  on  the  value  of  the 
8  ounce  tin  and  sales  can  be  made  that  will  react  un¬ 
favorably  indeed.  Generally  the  retail  dealer  carrying 
a  line  of  8  ounce  cans  knows  from  experience  he  had 
better  have  them  in  order  to  keep  his  logical  customers 
from  calling  on  a  competitor.  If  the  employer  or  super¬ 
visor  understands  all  this  and  accepts  the  business 
carefully  placed  by  retail  salesmen  while  refraining 
from  crowding  them  for  orders  in  the  majority  of 
stores  called  on,  the  sale  of  buffet  size  tins  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  increased  to  the  advantage 
of  both  packer  and  distributor  in  the  average  market. 

It’s  not  always  that  a  food  manufacturer  makes  his¬ 
tory  twice  in  the  same  year  and  maybe  in  my  enthu¬ 
siasm  I  exaggerate  but  it  is  certain  that  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company  did  make  history  with  their  epic  trade 
film  and  now  in  the  same  year  they  pioneer  com¬ 
mercially  in  this  country  at  least  in  the  use  of  Good¬ 
year’s  Pliofilm  for  the  preservation  and  sale  of  foods. 
The  lady  of  the  house  brought  home  tonight  a  package 
of  Heinz  Sweet  Pickles  and  the  legend  on  the  carton 
says  that  the  Pliofilm  bag  may  be  used  as  an  ice  box 
“Food  Saver”  after  the  brine  has  been  rinsed  out  of  the 
bag.  Of  course,  I  know  this  idea  is  not  new,  it’s  been 
done  before,  others  may  now  be  using  this  new  con¬ 
tainer  for  preserving  foods  but  Heinz  deserve  some 
credit  for  being  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  idea 
commercially.  It  must  be  that  companies  develop 
leadership  just  as  men  do! 

The  point  of  this  whole  article  is  just  this:  on  every 
hand  you  see  improvements  in  the  packaging  of  food 
containers.  You  see  combination  sales  arranged  by 
many  outside  of  our  business,  you  see  pioneers  strike 
out  boldly  in  adopting  experimentally  at  least,  a  food 
container  that  may  some  day  revolutionize  the  packag¬ 
ing  of  foods.  Why  don’t  more  canners  do  more  of 
this  blazing  of  trails? 

I  can  hear  dozens  and  dozens  snort  and  say,  “If  he’s 
so  all  fired  smart  why  don’t  he  suggest  something  we 
can  do  and  we’ll  do  it  fast  enough.  Goodness  knows 
we  have  racked  our  brains  for  ideas  and  they  simply 
won’t  develop!”  Well,  after  all  it’s  your  problem, 
others  are  solving  it,  you  can  surely  do  as  well  if  you 
really  get  down  and  work  at  it!  If  I  were  canning 
pumpkin,  the  solid  pack  kind  that  brings  the  users 
back  for  more  and  if  I  was  not  able  to  sell  all  I  could 
produce  and  sell  the  pack  at  a  profit  I  think  I’d  get 
hold  of  a  chemist  and  have  him  compound  for  me  a 
formula  for  a  bang  up  good,  tasty  pumpkin  pie  spice. 
I’d  put  this  up  in  small  envelopes  just  large  enough  to 
hold  enough  spice  for  the  proper  seasoning  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  21/2  can  of  my  pumpkin  and  then  I’d  fasten 
this  envelope  of  pumpkin  pie  spice  to  each  can. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  bugs  in  this  plan,  maybe  it 
won’t  work  at  all,  probably  the  spice  would  lose  its 
flavor,  pungency,  etc.,  etc.,  soon  after  having  been 
placed  in  the  envelope  but  I  wish  you’d  see  my  point! 
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Take  this  simple  suggestion,  work  the  bugs  out  of  it, 
dress  it  up,  keep  it  fool  proof  and  you’ll  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  housewife  that  is  being  done  for  her  by 
others  in  diiferent  lines.  If  I  were  canning  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  and  competitors  were  getting  into  mar¬ 
kets  formerly  pretty  much  all  mine,  I  wouldn’t  think 
first  of  all  of  cutting  my  price  but  I  might  pack  a  ready 
to  use  pie  crust  under  the  same  brand  as  that  on  my 
cherries  and  then  I  would  give  away  a  carton  of  pie 
crust  with  each  three  or  six  can  sale  until  my  market 
began  to  come  back.  Of  course,  if  I  did  not  care  to 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  something  foreign  to  my 
business  I  would  buy  the  products  needed  for  my  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  until  I  was  certain  I  should  make 
them  myself. 

Many  brands  of  marshmallows  are  being  sold  at  ten 
cents  a  pound  while  the  brand  packaged  in  four  >4 
pound  units  still  sells  against  all  competition.  The 
convenience  of  the  pack  attracts  steady  users  among 
consumers.  Cube  starch  takes  the  guess  out  of  starch¬ 
ing  in  comparision  to  the  old  plan  of  by  guess  and  by 
gosh !  Of  course,  you  and  I  will  both  be  stumped  when 
attempting  to  first  think  of  some  combination  to  sell 
with  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  but  maybe  with  these 
products  we  can  devise  a  changed  container  so  that  the 
purchaser  can  have  two  foods  available  in  a  number 
two  can  where  before  she  had  to  buy  a  can  of  each. 

As  a  start  toward  merchandising  your  output  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  other  canner  or  manufacturer  of 
foods,  decide  as  to  those  products  fitting  naturally  into 
use  with  yours  and  approach  those  responsible  for  their 
sale.  Tell  them  what  you  have  in  mind  and  if  possible, 
get  them  to  agree  to  recommend  your  products  for  use 
with  theirs  and  vice  versa.  A  great  deal  more  than  is 
being  accomplished  at  present  can  be  worked  out  in 
this  regard.  For  instance,  all  over  the  country  we  find 
local  meat  packers  putting  out  locally  a  “Chilli  Stick.’’ 
The  use  of  this  calls  for  the  addition  of  a  can  or  two 
of  red  kidney  beans.  If  you  are  the  bean  packer,  if 
your  beans  are  in  good  distribution  in  a  market, 
arrange  to  have  the  meat  packer  suggest  in  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  on  his  labels  that  your  beans  be  used  and  you 
in  turn,  do  what  you  can  in  inexpensive  leaflets  toward 
persuading  housewives  to  use  his  chilli  sticks.  You 
might  even  have  several  thousands  leaflets  printed  and 
leave  space  in  each  for  the  insertion  of  a  brand  name 
so  that  your  supply  would  be  adaptable  to  use  in 
various  markets. 

Bacon  and  hominy  go  well  together,  hominy  packers 
may  work  out  the  same  plan  with  those  producing  high 
class  bacon.  Canners  of  red  kidney  beans  will  do  well 
to  produce  or  have  packed  for  them  .small  cans  of  chilli 
powder  and  thus  popularize  the  use  of  their  beans  and 
seasoning  in  chilli. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  continue  further,  you 
have  the  idea  I  have  in  mind,  work  it  out  according 
to  your  needs.  No  matter  what  ideas  you  may  have 
for  combination  sales  or  products,  if  you  wish,  shoot 
them  along  to  this  department  and  we’ll  go  over  them 
with  our  best  advice  to  you.  No  obligation  to  you,  it’s 
your  column,  use  it !  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  do ! 


Stream-Lined  For  Greater  Efficiency 


CRCO  Pre  -HEATER 
AND  Pasteurizer 

Employing  Jacketed  Steam  In  a  Vacuum 

The  CRCO  Pre-Heater  andPasteur- 
izer  uses  jaeketed  steam  in  a  vacuum 
which  positively  removes  all  danger  of 
burning  on. 

Double  thermostatic  and  vacuum 
controls  are  quick  and  positive  in  their 
action,  and  always  automatic.  Any 
change  in  volume  of  the  product  to  be 
heated  is  automatically  provided  for. 

Manufactured  by  CRCO  and  con¬ 
forming  to  the  well-known  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality,  CRCO  Pre-Heaters 
and  Pasteurizers  present  the  satisfact¬ 
ory  answer  to  packers’  problems  of 
quality  and  costs. 

Available  in  single  or  double-tube 
models,  in  any  capacity  desired.  Get 
complete  details  at  once. 

€hisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AMERICAN’S  TRUCKS  SUGGEST  SALADS 

During  the  month  of  August,  the 
trucks  of  the  American  Can  Company 
will  go  to  work  for  the  Canned  Fruit 
Packers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Hundreds  of  Canco’s  trucks  will  carry 
oosters  in  nine  colors  with  the  timely  tip 
“SUMMERTIME  IS  SALAD  TIME- 
EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  CANNED 
FRUITS.”  This  message  is  a  traveling 
leminder  to  homemakers  who  are  ever 
on  the  alert  for  menu  variations  which 
are  convenient,  economical  and  delicious. 
This  part  of  American’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  should  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 
canned  foods  as  tests  of  the  method  indi¬ 
cate  that  posters  will  be  seen  by  three 
million  persons  per  day. 

CANNERY  SIGNS  UNION  CONTRACT 

The  Hale  Orchard  Company,  which 
this  summer  will  operate  the  Sunical 
Cannery  at  Oroville,  California,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Cannery 
Worker’s  Union,and  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate, 
calling  for  a  basic  hour  wage  of  47  V2 
units,  with  preferential  hiring. 

BRIEF  AND  TO  THE  POINT 

Congress  needed  only  13  words  to  out¬ 
law  misleading  or  deceptive  containers 
of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics  from  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  It  shall  be  illegal.  Con¬ 
gress  said,  in  the  1938  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  for  any  one  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  to  cross  State  lines,  “if  its  container 
is  so  made,  formed,  or  filled  as  to  be  mis¬ 
leading.”  This  part  of  the  Act  became 
effective  June  25,  1939. 

NEW  CANNING  FIRM 

Pungoteague  Canners,  Inc.,  with  offices 
at  Onancock,  Va.,  has  been  chartered  to 
do  a  general  canning  and  preserving  busi¬ 
ness.  H.  L.  James  heads  the  firm  which 
is  capitalized  at  $15,000. 

S.  R.  HORNSTEIN 

S.  R.  Hornstein,  President  of  the 
Coast  Fishing  Company,  Wilmington, 
California,  and  who  in  1927  began  a 
three-year  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  died  on  Sunday,  July 
14th,  and  was  buried  the  following 
Tuesday  from  St.  Gregory’s  Catholic 
Church,  in  Wilmington. 

RUBY  OPENS  NEW  PLANT 

The  Ruby  Canning  Company  has 
opened  a  plant  in  Latta,  South  Carolina. 

TAMPA  GETS  STAMP  PLAN 

Tampa,  Florida,  and  the  rest  of  Hills¬ 
borough  County  will  opei'ate  under  the 
Federal  Food  Stamp  Plan  for  distribut¬ 
ing  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
beginning  about  September  1st. 

GEORGIA  PEACH  CANNERY 

Southern  State  Canners  have  opened  a 
plant  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  and  is  now 
operating  on  Elberta  peaches. 


THE  CHERRY  HARVEST 

New  York  state  reports  indicate  the 
yields  of  red  sour  cherries  are  falling 
considerably  below  expectations,  and  as 
a  result  growers  are  seeking  better 
prices.  Harvesting  has  started  in  the 
Grand  Traverse  region  of  Michigan  and 
canners  are  offering  growers  2%  cents 
per  pound  for  their  crop. 

BEECH  NUT  EARNINGS 

The  Beech  Nut  plant  at  Canajoharie, 
New  York,  showed  a  net  income  of 
$1,461,018  equal  to  $3.34  a  common  share 
for  the  six  months’  period  ending  June 
30th,  compared  with  $1,094,055  or  $2.50 
a  common  share  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Beech  Nut’s  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  last  quarter  were  $853,478, 
the  best  the  company  has  had  since  1929, 
against  $676,623  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

A.  W.  ROBINSON  RESIGNS  PRESIDENCY 

A.  W.  Robinson,  eighty  years  old  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Marvil  Package  Company, 
basket  manufacturers  of  Laurel,  Dela¬ 
ware  has  resigned  after  sixty-seven  years 
with  the  company.  Thomas  J.  Winters 
succeeds  him  in  the  office,  while  Mr. 
Robinson  will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
company’s  Board  of  Directors. 

CONTINENTAL  TO  ENLARGE  CHICAGO 
PLANT 

Some  $200,000  will  be  expended  in  en¬ 
larging  the  South  Ashland  Avenue,  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company  plant  at  Chicago. 

VAL  VITA  IN  INSURANCE  PLAN 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  year 
’round  employees  of  Val  Vita  Food 
Products,  Inc.,  at  Fullerton,  Calif.,  have 
recently  become  eligible  to  life  insurance 
in  various  amounts  through  a  group 
policy  issued  by  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America  and  which  grants 
insurance  in  amounts  ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000  to  each  worker,  according  to 
salary  received.  The  workers  themselves 
will  pay  a  part  of  the  premium  and  the 
remainder  of  the  expense  will  be  assumed 
by  the  Val  Vita  organization. 

S.  M.  JANNEY 

S.  M.  Janney,  President  of  the  Janney- 
Marshall  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  prominent 
in  business  and  civic  affairs,  died  on 
July  19th.  Mr.  Janney  was  a  former 
president  and  director  of  the  Virginia 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and  had 
served  as  a  director  with  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

HEINZ  TO  BE  FETED 

H.  J.  Heinz,  President  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  will  be 
tendered  a  banquet  early  in  August  by 
the  Holland,  Michigan,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  where  a  company  plant  is  located. 


SON  JOHN  JOINS  LEE  DINGEE 

Lee  Dingee  who  recently  opened  offices 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  as  a  manufacturing 
agent,  specializing  in  canned  foods  has 
announced  that  his  son,  John,  will  be¬ 
come  a  partner  in  the  firm.  John  Dingee 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
food  field,  having  been  connected  with 
General  Foods  Corporation  for  five  years 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  Stokely 
Brothers  in  their  canned  fruit  and  sales 
promotional  department. 

ST.  LOUIS  GETS  STAMP  PLAN 

The  food  stamp  plan  will  be  placed  in 
operation  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the 
month  of  September. 


DISTRIBUTORS*  ACTIVITY 

GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION  AND  GRADE 
LABELING 

ONSIDERABLE  trade  interest  is 
evident  in  the  first  controlled  experi¬ 
ment  with  U.S.  grade  labeling  for  canned 
foods,  being  carried  foi'ward  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Products  Co., 
San  Jose,  California;  N.  Scheckl  &  Co., 
operating  the  Sunnyvale  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  in  California,  and  Cherry 
Growers,  Inc.,  of  Traverse  City,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  program,  which  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Paul  Williams,  senior  marketing 
specialist  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  consists  of  continuous  inspec¬ 
tion  of  cannery  operations  by  agents  of 
the  Service  at  the  plants  of  the  three 
cooperating  canners.  These  inspectors 
grade  the  products  at  the  plant  and 
supervise  all  operations  from  the  time 
when  the  raw  products  enter  the  plant 
until  the  cans  are  .sealed  and  labeled. 
The  labels  carry  U.  S.  grade  statements, 
except  those  for  products  for  which  no 
U.  S.  standards  have  been  formulated. 
These  latter  products,  however,  carry 
label  statements  that  they  have  been 
packed  under  continuous  inspection  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment,  it  is 
stated,  is  to  determine  how  continuous 
inspection  by  a  government  agent  and 
the  use  of  a  U.  S.  grade  statement 
operates  from  the  cannery  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  A  number  of  distributors  which 
will  merchandise  the  output  of  the  three 
participating  plants  are  to  help  in  deter¬ 
mining  consumer  reaction,  and  a  number 
of  state  universities  will  conduct  con¬ 
sumer  studies  to  ascertain  housewives’ 
reactions  to  government  graded  products. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
has  a  force  of  10  inspectors  engaged  in 
the  work,  their  salaries,  plus  15  per  cent 
for  administrative  expenses,  being  paid 
by  the  canners. 
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Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSIi\(i  II.  WAUiNEK,  Inrorporaled 

510  N.  MirliifiJin  Avr..  CIIICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 


THE  POPULAR  HAMILTON  COIL 

For  cooking  pulp,  sauces,  etc. 


Made  of  copper 
in  two  sizes  for 
500  and  1,000 
sal.  tanks.  Large  heating  sur¬ 
face;  quick  acting;  outwear 
any  other  type  3  to  1;  fewest 
joints;  stand  up  to  125  lbs. 
working  pressure;  easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Priced  attractively.  Send 
for  bulletin  63. 


embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  1 0  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2i  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7^  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO..  Hamilton.  Ohio 


For.,, 

STRONG  CASES 

Corrugated  -  Solid  Fibre 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Truek  -  Car  Load 
Remember 

The  Eastern  Box  Company 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

Phone;  Curtis  0270 


CORN 


The  outcome  of  this  experiment  is 
expected  to  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  future  of  governmental  grade  label¬ 
ing,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Food  &  Drug 
Administration  toward  some  labeling 
policies. 

THE  HAVANA  CONFERENCE 

T  first  glance,  American  canners 
would  appear  to  have  little  at  stake 
in  the  Inter-American  Conference  now 
under  way  in  Havana.  In  fact,  press 
reports  on  the  proceedings  make  it 
appear  that  the  entii’e  topic  of  discussion 
is  a  “stop  Hitler”  movement. 

Economic  problems  scheduled  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  conference,  however,  are 
likewise  vitally  important  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  focd  trade.  The  problem  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  marketing  of  the  huge  coffee 
surpluses  of  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  producing  countries  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  operations  of 
wholesale  grocers  and  chains  in  this 
staple. 

The  expected  tackling  of  the  sugar 
surplus  problem  is  of  interest  to  both 
canners  and  distributors  of  food 
products. 

The  entire  inter-Americas  trade  cartel 
program,  therefore,  should  hold  the 
interest  of  all  the  trade.  The  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  movement  is  to  make  the 
Western  Hemisphere  more  self-reliant 
economically,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
uncertain  that  successful  culmination  of 
this  objective  would  not  be  reflected  in 
the  opening  up  of  new  and  important  ex¬ 
port  markets  for  American  canned  foods, 
as  well  as  other  food  products. 

FAIR  TRADE  LAW  ACTION 

Grocers’  groups  which  have  been 
active  in  promoting  fair  trade  practice 
acts,  and  cooperatively  enforcing  such 
measures,  are  interested  in  a  recent 
court  action  developing  from  such  activ¬ 
ity  in  Wisconsin. 

The  action  was  brought  by  A.  Bander, 
formerly  a  market  operator  at  Fond  du 
Lac  against  the  Fond  du  Lac  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  and  a  number  of  gro¬ 
cers  active  in  that  organization,  and 
sought  damages  of  $10,000.  The  plaintiff, 
in  this  case,  charged  that  the  “malicious 
persecution”  by  these  men  in  an  action 
started  against  him  last  March,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  alleged  violation  of  the 
State  Fair  Practices  Act,  had  resulted 
in  injury  to  his  business  and  personal 
humiliation.  He  has  since  ceased  the 
operation  of  his  business. 

The  action  was  dismissed  by  Circuit 
Judge  C.  F.  Van  Pelt. 

The  complaint  against  Bander  had 
charged  that  he  had  advertised  for  sale  a 
number  of  items  at  prices  alleged  to  have 
been  less  than  the  cost  as  outlined  in  the 
state’s  “loss-leader”  statute.  The  con- 
plaint,  subsequenty  dismissed  was  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  retail  grocers’ 
association. 

A  number  of  grocers’  organizations  in 
states  operating  under  the  so-called  “loss- 
leader”  laws  have  set  up  enforcement 
agencies  which  bring  to  the  attention  of 
proper  authorities  alleged  instances  of 
violations  of  such  statutes. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 

NORMAL,  ILL.,  July  17 — About  a  15 
per  cent  increase  in  acreage.  Condition 
100  per  cent.  Weather  is  cool  and  dry. 
A  few  very  hot  days  without  rain  might 
reduce  the  prospects.  This  report  is 
only  for  our  own  acreage. 

CARTHAGE,  IND.,  July  19  —  Acreage 
small.  Prospective  yield  about  75  per 
cent. 

CARTHAGE,  IND.,  July  19 — Crop  through¬ 
out  this  territory  is  late  but  growing 
fine  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 

DUPONT,  IND.,  July  18 — 70  per  cent  set, 
stand  good.  Should  have  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  normal  tonnage. 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  July  20  —  Outlook  is 
fairly  good,  but  it  is  hard  to  predict  any¬ 
thing  on  the  possible  yield  as  everything 
will  depend  upon  the  weather  from  now 
on.  With  rain  and  cooler  weather,  we 
should  have  a  fair  crop.  Acreage  about 
normal. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  July  22 — Crop  looks  in 
good  condition  at  the  present  time. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  July  22  —  Acreage 
about  70  per  cent  normal.  Because  of 
rain  and  cold  weather  were  about  two 
weeks  late  in  planting.  Potato  bug  hard 
to  control.  Stand  only  fair.  Will  have 
to  have  a  late  Fall  to  get  70  per  cent 
normal  pack. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  July  20 — 80  per  cent 
acreage,  yield  75  per  cent. 

VERADALE,  WASH.,  July  20 — Crop  mak¬ 
ing  good  headway.  Weather  conducive 
to  good  growing.  Crop  looks  good  at  this 
time,  will  probably  go  ten  to  fifteen  tons 
per  acre.  100  acres  planted  1940 — 50 
acres  1939.  Blight  at  this  writing  ap¬ 
proximately  2  per  cent. 


BEANS 

VINTON,  IOWA,  July  18 — Starting  to 
can.  Plenty  of  beans  set,  but  will  need 
rain  to  bring  on  a  good  crop. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  July  22 — Crop  pretty 
well  over.  Short  on  account  of  drought. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  July  22 — Crop  over, 
poor  yield,  about  60  per  cent  in  our 
section. 

VERADALE,  WASH.,  July  20 — Packing 
now  started,  outlook  very  good  as  crop 
has  had  ideal  weather.  Prospective 
average  yield  should  be  four  tons  to 
acre,  at  least  one  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre  moia  than  last  year.  50  acres  this 
year  compared  to  40  last  year. 


ROSSViLLE,  ILL.,  July  23 — We  have  had 
only  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  this  past 
month,  and  the  past  week  the  tempera¬ 
tures  have  been  above  the  90  mark.  The 
early  planted  sweet  corn  is  at  a  very 
critical  stsge,  it  is  tasseling  and  shooting 
ears.  If  we  do  not  get  immediate  relief 
in  the  way  of  rain,  this  early  planted 
crop  will  be  a  complete  failure.  The 
chinch  bugs  are  now  migrating  from  the 
oats  and  wheat  fields,  and  any  sweet  corn 
adjoining  them  is  badly  damaged,  and  in 
some  cases  completely  destroyed.  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  last  week  we  made  a 
survey  of  all  our  growers  fields,  and  as 
near  as  we  could  determine  at  that  time 
our  crop  prospect  has  been  cut  anywhere 
from  25  to  40  per  cent.  Every  day  with¬ 
out  rain  les.sens  our  prospects. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  July  18 — Yellow  sweet 
corn  silking,  some  fields  tasseling  at 
height  of  two  feet.  Many  fields  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal  height. 

WAPBXLO,  IOWA,  July  19 — We  are  very 
badly  in  need  of  rain.  Right  now  we 
estimate  that  damage  from  lack  of  rain 
and  chinch  bug  infestation  has  cut  our 
prospective  yield  at  least  40  per  cent. 
Evei’y  day  that  we  do  not  have  rain  will 
cut  down  the  remaining  60  per  cent. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  July  22 — Acreage  about 
70  per  cent.  Due  to  rain  and  cold 
weather  were  two  weeks  late  in  planting. 
Growing  very  slow.  Ground  very  dry  in 
our  section.  Poor  prospects  for  crop. 


OTHER  CROPS 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  July  20 — Cucumbers: 
Our  acreage  on  pickles  for  this  year  is 
about  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Rain  needed 
very  badly  in  most  of  our  territory.  The 
weather  is  too  hot  and  dry.  Pickle 
leceipts  are  just  starting,  and  so  we 
cannot  give  you  anything  definite  on 
yield,  but  with  rain  and  cooler  weather, 
the  outlook  is  fairly  good. 

ADELL,  wis.,  July  18 — Peas:  Alaska 
pack  finished,  excellent  quality,  about 
normal  yield — 93  cases  to  the  acre.  About 
one  half  of  the  four  sieve  Alaskas  were 
of  the  extra  standard  class.  Five  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  left  for  seed  to 
maintain  high  quality  and  not  let  our 
fields  get  ahead  of  us.  Had  no  loss  from 
rain,  hail,  or  aphis.  We  are  mighty 
fortunate,  neighbors  around  us  had  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  especially  from  excessive 
rain.  Sweets  about  half  packed,  yield 
will  probably  be  about  95  cases  to  the 
acre.  Dusted  all  our  Perfections  but 
still  some  damage  from  aphids.  Expect 
to  finish  on  the  22nd. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  SCALES:  10y2  ton,  16x9  feet,  $197.00. 
Larger  sizes  priced  in  proportion.  Five-year  guarantee.  A  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Expert  repair  work.  Write  for  details. 
Bonded  Scale  Company,  mfrs..  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  C.  &  D.  Cannery  Printer  in  good  condition. 
Draper  Canning  Co.,  Milton,  Delaware. 


WANTED — One  used  Indiana  Pulper.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Address  Box  A-2446,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
condition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,000  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Tomatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936,  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning-— A.  W,  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  31st  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Stree;,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT—^ 

AVARS  Latest  10  Station 


New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  brine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


.  CHANCE 
GRADE 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  PatentM  Pending 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^Artistic 

lABELS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Heat  Has  Arrived  With  a  Bang — Effect 
Upon  the  Sweet  Pea  Pack — Beans  Stronger 

— A  Corn  Correction — The  Travesty  of 
Future  Prices. 

HEAT — We  were  a  long  time  com¬ 
ing  to  normal  summer  heat,  which 
in  conjunction  with  plenty  of  rain, 
is  needed  to  develop  first  the  seed 
and  then  the  crop.  But  it  certainly 
came  down  upon  the  country  this 
past  week  and  more,  with  tempera¬ 
tures,  day  after  day,  from  100  to 
116,  and  is  still  running  strong. 
What  this  may  do  to  canning  crops 
can  only  be  guessed,  but  reports 
are  coming  in  from  all  sections  of 
the  forcing  of  crops,  or  stunting  of 
growth  from  the  heat  and  the  lack 
of  rain,  since  the  drought,  which 
might  have  been  expected  after  the 
unduly  wet  and  cold  spring,  seems 
to  have  started. 

You  have  quite  good  Crop  Re¬ 
ports  this  week,  and  here  is  the 
latest  report  from  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  of  particular 
interest  since  they,  and  the  New 
York  State  canners  and  some 
others,  had  only  just  well  begun 
the  sweet  pea  pack.  Every  man 
who  knows  his  peas  knows  that 
sudden  blistering  hot  weather  com¬ 
ing  just  as  the  peas  begin  to  be 
right  for  canning,  rushes  the  crop 
or  “bunches  it”  as  usually  termed, 
and  makes  the  canners  not  only 
work  24  hours  per  day,  but  too 
often  forces  them  to  abandon 
whole  acreages  so  as  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  crop  to  get  the  quality 
wanted. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  23,  1940. 

“Extreme  heat  the  past  four  days  has 
hastened  the  end  of  the  Sweet  pack  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  will 
shorten  it  elsewhere  causing  some  bunch¬ 
ing.  Most  canners  were  right  on  top  of 
their  peas  because  of  the  earlier  cool 
weather  and  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  a  fancy  quality  thus  far  despite 
the  heat.  However,  the  continued  heat 
in  prospect  will  undoubtedly  do  some 
damage,  probably  lowering  both  yield  and 
quality. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state 
where  canning  is  now  pretty  generally 
finished,  average  Sweet  yields  ran  from 


45  to  75  cases  per  acre.  The  south-cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  state  ran  somewhat 
better,  the  averages  running  from  60  to 
90  cases.  Along  the  lake  shore  and  to¬ 
ward  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state, 
yields  from  75  to  100  cases  are  reported. 
However,  in  the  northeastern  part  itself 
as  well  as  the  north-central,  where  can¬ 
ning  of  Sweets  is  just  starting,  yields  are 
being  cut  as  much  as  50  per  cent  because 
vines  are  going  down  with  the  heat. 
Sweets  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  have  declined  in  the  past  week  and 
the  average  yield  there  may  be  below  70 
cases.  The  limited  Sweet  acreage  in  the 
western  and  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  ran  quite  heavy,  from  80  to  better 
than  100  cases.  On  the  whole,  an  average 
of  75  cases  per  acre  on  Sweets  for  Wis¬ 
consin  is  the  best  estimate  at  this  time. 

BEAN  CROP  REPORT  — Some  can¬ 
ning  of  wax  beans  is  already  under  way. 
Most  reports  indicate  beans  look  good, 
but  one  report  from  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  indicates  the  beans 
there  look  poor,  the  bushes  being  very 
small.” 

The  carry-over  of  canned  peas 
was  not  more  than  normal,  i.e.,  it 
takes  at  least  three  million  cases 
as  “working  stock”  (to  keep  some 
on  the  shelves)  so  that  the  market 
possibilities  are  what  the  1940 
pea  canning  season  turns  out. 
And  again  we  remind  you  that 
the  pea  pack  has  not  yet  been 
made.  Naturally  the  buyers  mag¬ 
nify  the  amount  to  suit  their 
best  interests,  but  pea  canners  as 
a  rule  are  good  enough  business 
men  to  counteract  that.  And  the 
selling  of  new  packed  peas  has 
been  very  heavy.  All  disinterested 
students  of  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  see  that  prices  are  too  low,  in 
the  face  of  all  conditions.  The  sale 
of  canned  peas,  and  of  all  canned 
foods,  in  recent  months  has  been  as 
if  there  were  not  a  war  cloud  in 
the  skies.  We  predict  that  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  headaches  because 
of  this  shortsightedness.  Econo¬ 
mists  point  out  that  there  will  be 
famine  and  starvation  all  over 
Europe  this  winter;  but  they  need 
not  have  waited  for  winter.  It  is 
there  now,  and  is  a  bigger  threat 
to  Hitler  than  any  of  his  enemies. 
Learn  to  decode  the  propaganda 
of  the  Communist  and  the  National 
Socialist:  the  truth  is  always  the 


reverse  of  what  they  say.  They 
are  now  playing  up  the  possession 
of  huge  wheat  supplies,  and  of 
other  food  supplies.  That  is  the 
best  indication  in  the  world  that 
their  larders  are  empty. 

BEANS  —  The  stringless  bean 
crop,  about  finished  here  and  short 
of-  requirements,  is  just  beginning 
in  the  northern  and  western  States, 
and  the  heat  is  not  helping  it.  The 
vines  are  suffering  from  drought, 
and  heat,  and  what  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  it  is  almost  humanly  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  horde  of  bean 
pickers  at  work  in  the  fields,  under 
this  blistering  sun.  They  have  not 
invented  a  stringless  bean  picker 
as  yet,  and  it  takes  thousands  of 
hands  to  pick  the  crop.  Canned 
beans  are  advancing,  and  may  be 
counted  on  to  advance. 

CORN  —  Our  attention  has  very 
properly  been  called  by  Corn  Can¬ 
ners  Service  Bureau,  to  a  slip 
allowed  to  get  through  in  our  New 
York  Market,  in  last  week’s  issue. 
That  read :  “Fancy  whole  grain 
Golden  Bantam  is  771/2  cents  and 
upwards,  with  crushed  at  about  75 
cents,  etc.”  We  regret  this  error, 
and  agree  with  the  Bureau  when  it 
says : 

“Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

I  was  a  bit  surprised  at  the  price 
report  on  canned  corn  that  yon 
listed  on  page  16  of  the  July  22:id 
issue. 

In  fact  it  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  corn  canner  in  such 
a  way  that  it  seems  the  Bureau  can 
almost  consider  it  as  a  rumor,  be¬ 
cause  as  this  canner  states  the 
situation  in  his  letter  to  us,  he  too 
is  surprised  and  I  quote  him. 

‘There  is  no  fancy  whole 
grain  golden  bantam  corn  sel¬ 
ling  in  this  section  for  less 
than  85  cents.  We  know  that 
a  number  of  canners  are  book¬ 
ing  business  for  shipment  out 
of  new  pack  at  95  cents  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

‘We  canners  look  to  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Reports  in  “The  Canning 
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Trade”  for  our  guidance  as  to 
Market  conditions.’  ” 

The  complaint  says  “under  85 
cents.”  The  price  we  mostly  hear 
is  95  cents,  as  he  says  some  are 
selling;  and  we  find  no  price  even 
in  the  cut-rate  bargain  news  letters 
under  87 V2  cents.  With  the  crop 
burning  up,  tasseling  low  and  need¬ 
ing  rain  it  will  be  surprising  if  the 
market  is  not  $1.00  by  the  time 
you  read  this. 

FUTURES — We  have  tried  to  bring 
ourselves  to  comment  on  the  future 
prices  being  named  on  almost  every 
item  of  canned  foods.  If  there  is 
any  sense  in  them  then  we  are 
crazy,  and  are  glad  we  are.  If  the 
crops  were  made,  and  the  finished 
goods  safely  in  the  warehouse,  the 
prices  would  still  be  crazy,  con¬ 
sidering  the  year  the  world  must 
live  on  the  goods  we  now  produce. 
The  market  is  so  quoted  by  the 
buying  agents  and  “commission” 
brokers,  but  we  hope  no  canners 
have  fallen  for  them,  except  the 
poor,  hard  driven  financed  canners 
who  have  no  say  in  the  marketing 
of  their  goods.  And  why  do  sane, 
free  canners  take  such  actions  as 
their  guide,  and  follow  suit?  Truly, 
the  canners  have  always  been  glut¬ 
tons  for  punishment.  It  seems  to 
take  more  than  a  war  and  a  world 
upheaval  to  shake  the  industry  out 
of  its  lethargy. 

Get  this :  if  canned  foods  went  to 
$1.00  per  can,  after  this  season’s 
packs  had  been  made,  you  could  not 
produce  any  more — not  until  next 
season!  And  in  all  the  realms  of 
commerce  what  presents  so  fine  a 
gamble  as  well  packed,  quality 
canned  foods?  Foods!  with  the 
world  starving!  Ourselves,  alone 
excepted. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Not  Inclined  to  Risk  Heavy  Buying — ^The 
Penalty  of  Naming  Prices  Before  the  Costs 
Are  Known — Canners  Have  No  Reason  to 
Weaken — Beans  Stronger — Tomato  Prices 
Continue  Too  Low  —  Corn  Firmer  —  Peas 
Moving  Well — Want  Tomato  Juice — Future 
Limas  Well  Sold — Prices  On  Small  Fruits — 
Fruits  Firm — Fish  Steady. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  26,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  becoming  more  of  a  factor 
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in  the  new  pack  situation,  and 
while  this  development  would  nor¬ 
mally  exert  a  bullish  influence,  con¬ 
tinued  buying  resistance  is  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Jobbers  apparently  are  more 
inclined  to  risk  a  price  advance  than 
to  go  ahead  with  forward  commit¬ 
ments  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  day-to-day  sales  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reported  to  be  generally 
satisfactory,  and  jobber  sales  are 
apparently  doing  extremely  well 
for  this  season  of  the  year. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  experiences 
of  those  few  California  fruit  can¬ 
ners  who  “jumped  the  gun”  on 
peaches  this  season  and  named  ten¬ 
tative  prices  which  are  now  shown 
entirely  out-of-line  with  packing 
costs  should  deter  canners  who  en¬ 
deavor  to  stimulate  forward  book¬ 
ings  by  price  concessions  before 
they  know  just  where  they  stand 
with  respect  to  costs.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  bearishness  still  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  views  of  many  distribu¬ 
tors,  there  is  nothing  in  the  current 
situation,  or  evident  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  outlook,  that  justifies  any  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  canners, — on 
the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse  is 
true. 

BEANS  UP — Hot  weather  has  stif¬ 
fened  the  market  for  new  pack 
southern  stringless  beans,  and  with 
the  pack  running  far  behind  expec¬ 
tations,  canners  are  not  eager 
sellers,  even  at  the  firmer  levels 
now  effective.  Prompt  shipment 
standard  cut  green  were  reported 
offering  in  some  quarters  during 
the  week  at  57V->  cents,  cannery, 
but  this  figure  is  below  the  ideas  of 
most  sellers.  Extra  standard  cut 
green  range  65  cents  and  up, — pos¬ 
sibly  some  at  62V->  cents  in  a  few 
instances.  Fancy  beans  are  firm, 
with  1-sieve  whole  green  at  an 
inside  of  $1.25,  2-sieve  $1.10,  and 
3-sieve  $1.00,  with  most  sellers 
quoting  higher  levels. 

TOMATOES  —  The  prolonged  hot 
spell  is  not  doing  the  southern  can¬ 
ning  tomato  crop  any  good,  either, 
and  with  the  statistical  position  on 
carry-over  in  sound  condition,  little 
incentive  for  price  shading  should 
exist  in  this  market.  Standard  2s, 
prompt,  are  quoted  at  55  to  60 
cents  with  10s  at  $2.40  to  $2.50, 
all  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  South  Carolina 


packers  are  reported  quoting  stan¬ 
dard  2s  for  immediate  shipment  at 
57i/:>  cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  With 
the  pack  in  Texas  about  over, 
prompt  shipment  offerings,  car¬ 
load  basis,  are  reported  at  39  cents 
for  standard  Is  and  59  cents  for 
standard  2s,  f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande 
Valley  points. 

CORN — A  firming  up  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  future  No.  10  southern  corn 
is  reported  this  week,  with  stan¬ 
dard  crushed  evergreen  at  $3.25 
minimum  and  standard  wholegrain 
$3.75.  Fancy  wholegrain  golden 
bantam  is  held  at  $4.50  minimum, 
with  fancy  crushed  golden  bantam 
at  $3.75.  For  prompt  shipment,  a 
little  interest  on  10s  is  reported  at 
$3.85-$4.00  basis  for  standard  10s. 
On  No.  2  standard  crushed,  prompt 
shipment  is  available  at  57  Vo  cents, 
cannery,  with  futures  commanding 
60  cents  minimum,  while  fancy 
wholegrain  golden  bantam  is  85 
cents,  prompt,  and  90  to  95  cents  on 
futures.  Fancy  crushed  bantam  at 
southern  canneries  is  currently 
posted  at  75  cents  for  2s,  prompt, 
and  80  to  85  cents  for  futures. 

PEAS — A  good  movement  of  new 
pack  southern  peas  is  reported, 
with  standard  ungraded  or  4-sieve 
bringing  inside  prices  of  65  cents 
on  303s  and  67*/j-70  cents  on  2s, 
with  10s  at  $3.60  to  $3.75.  On  3- 
sieve,  “bottom”  is  67  cents  on 
303s  and  72  Vj  cents  on  2s,  with  2- 
sieve  at  77  Vi  cents  and  821/2 
cents,  respectively.  Extra  stan¬ 
dard  sweets  have  come  in  for  some 
inquiry  at  $1.00  on  303s. 

TOMATO  JUICE  —  Private  label 
buyers  were  reported  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  new  pack  fancy  tomato 
juice  this  week.  Prices  start  at  40 
cents  on  Is,  45  cents  on  14-ounce, 
60  cents  on  20-ounce,  $1.30  on  46- 
ounce,  and  $2.50  on  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
southern  canneries. 

LIMA  BEANS — Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  canners  are  understood  to 
have  booked  a  good  volume  on  new 
pack  lima  beans,  with  deliveries 
starting  the  second  half  of  August, 
and  the  market  is  in  good  shape. 
Fancy  tiny  2s  are  held  at  an  inside 
of  $1.25  on  2s  and  $6.50  on  10s, 
with  small  at  $1.15  and  $5.75,  and 
medium  at  $1.10  and  $5.35.  Stan¬ 
dard  fresh  white  are  offered  at  65 
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cents  for  2s  and  $3.50  for  10s,  all 
f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

OPEN  ON  RASPBERRIES — Opening 
prices  on  new  pack  raspberries 
have  been  named  by  New  York 
State  canners.  Bussiness  was  re¬ 
ported  this  week  at  $1.50  for  2s  in 
40-degree  syrup,  $1.45  in  30-degree 
syrup,  and  $1.40  in  20  degree 
syrup.  No.  10s,  water  are  posted 
at  $6.00,  with  20-degree  syrup 
goods  at  $6.75  and  40-degree  syrup 
at  $7.25.  Packing  costs  are  going 
up,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  opening 
basis  and  the  naming  of  a  higher 
schedule  would  not  come  as  a 
surprise. 

CITRUS — Juice  prices  continue  to 
firm  up,  unsweetened  grapefruit 
juice  being  held  at  70  cents  for  2s 
and  $1.60  for  46-ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
Florida,  with  sweetened  at  721/2 
cents  and  $1.65,  respectively. 
Fancy  grapefruit  segments  have 
eased  off  to  85  cents  basis,  most 
packers  meeting  this  figure  after 
one  canner  broke  the  market  to 
this  level.  Demand  is  good. 

PEACHES — Early  sellers  down  to 
$1.00  on  standard  21/2  cling  are 
“holding  the  bag”  as  the  market 
has  steadied  on  the  basis  of  $1.10, 
with  choice  at  $1.20.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  contracts  booked  at  the 
lower  levels  are  being  adjusted. 
With  the  federal  relief  administra¬ 
tion  lending  a  badly-needed  helping 
hand,  the  outlook  for  peaches  is 
considerably  brighter  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  back. 

OTHER  FRUITS — A  steady  to  firm 
market  has  ruled  for  other  canned 
fruits  during  the  week,  with  no 
outstanding  developments  reported 
price-wise.  Jobbers  are  still  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  with  respect 
to  spot  fruits,  and  are  operating 
most  cautiously  on  new  packs. 

SALMON  —  Seattle  reports  con¬ 
tinue  along  bullish  lines,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  no  over-supply  of 
salmon  is  in  sight  this  season.  Sel¬ 
lers  are  holding  firm  on  the  basis 
of  $2.35  for  fancy  Alaska  red  tails 
Is,  $1.90  to  $2.00  for  cohoes,  $1.45 
to  $1.50  for  pinks,  and  $1.40  to 
$1.45  for  chums,  f.  0.  b.  Seattle. 
Considerable  quantities  are  still 
moving  into  export  channels, 
materially  cutting  down  visible 
supplies  on  the  coast. 


SARDINES  —  The  market  for 
domestic  packs  holds  steady,  with  a 
fair  inquiry  reported.  With  Nor¬ 
wegian  sardines  virtually  out  of 
the  market  and  prices  on  available 
stocks  firm  at  $9.50  for  quarters, 
Portuguese  sardines  are  meeting 
with  more  demand.  These  goods, 
packed  Norwegian  style,  paper 
wrapped,  are  now  offered  on  spot 
at  $7.90  per  case  for  quarters. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Unseasonally  Quiet — ^Tomato  Market  Eases 
In  Attempt  To  Clean-Up  Spots — Pea  Prices 
Firm — Corn  Quiet — Peach  Prices  Named — 
Half  An  Apricot  Pack — ^The  Grocery  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  July  26th,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  Chicago 
Food  Trade  has  been  rather  quiet, 
especially  for  a  July.  New  packs 
are  attracting  some  interest  but  the 
general  volume  is  not  as  heavy  nor 
is  the  activity  as  great  as  one 
would  expect  at  this  season. 

Industrial  activity  is  moving  up¬ 
wards  steadily  all  through  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  should  mean  for  better 
grocery  business  as  the  year 
develops. 

Some  talk  is  heard  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  reaction  to  an  early  Peace 
settlement  in  Europe  but  canners 
feel  there  is  little  if  any  danger  of 
reaction  in  vegetable  and  fruit 
values  because  of  the  increased 
consumer  demand  in  our  own 
Country. 

TOMATOES — Some  easiness  has 
crept  into  the  spot  market,  due  to 
the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  a  few 
Indiana  canners  to  clean  up  their 
holdings  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
new  packing.  No.  2  standards  from 
Indiana  are  available  at  65c  de¬ 
livered.  No.  2V2  standards  are 
cleaned  up  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  throughout  this  territory.  No. 
10  tins  have  moved  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  of  late  and  the  quoted  market 
is  $2.50  Indiana  factory  and  up¬ 
wards. 

One  hears  but  little  about  futures 
and  judging  from  the  various  state¬ 
ments  of  buyers  and  brokers,  the 
bookings  against  the  coming  pack 
have  been  small.  Some  say  that  the 


prospective  crop  does  not  look  good 
and  a  visiting  Hoosier  last  week 
was  heard  to  have  made  a  wager 
that  this  year’s  pack  would  be  less 
than  1939. 

PEAS — This  item  still  occupies 
the  center  of  the  stage.  Wisconsin 
canners  are  winding  up  their  sweet 
pack  with  the  average  yield  light. 
Northwestern  canners  have  an¬ 
nounced  deliveries  on  large  sweets, 
ranging  from  331/3%  up  to  75%. 

No.  2  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  of 
good  full  grading,  are  firmly  held 
at  75c  Wisconsin  factory.  Here 
and  there  a  lot  slightly  off  grade  is 
available  at  70  to  721/2C.  A  large 
volume  of  business  could  be  re¬ 
corded  on  standard  No.  4  Alaskas 
if  at  70c  factory.  Many  buyers 
seem  to  have  their  ideas  pegged  at 
that  as  their  limit. 

Fancy  Alaskas  in  the  smaller 
siftings  are  quoted — No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  1  sieve  Alaskas,  $1.35  to 
$140;  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  sieve 
Alaskas,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  $1.10  to 
$1.15.  One  of  the  large  Wisconsin 
canners  of  No.  10  tins  is  reported 
to  have  difficulty  in  filling  his 
future  contracts. 

CORN — Non-encouraging  reports 
continue  to  be  received  from  the 
principal  corn  producing  sections 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Those 
who  ought  to  know  say  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  big  corn  year  as  re¬ 
gards  the  crop.  The  Government 
reported  the  average  condition  of 
the  crop  as  of  July  1  at  85%. 

The  market  is  quiet  without  the 
broad  and  liberal  buying  that  had 
been  expected. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Within 
the  coming  week,  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ners  will  be  getting  under  way. 
Prospects  range  from  fair  to  good. 
The  market  is  firm. 

Standard  and  extra  standard  cut 
green  as  well  as  cut  wax  beans  have 
been  quoted  only  limitedly. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Purchasing 
by  British  Interests  continues  in  a 
quiet  way.  The  market  has 
strengthened  during  the  past  week 
and  while  advances  have  not  been 
registered,  it  is  expected  that  the 
advertised  brands  will  advance 
shortly. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  Out¬ 
standing  feature  was  the  opening 
price  by  the  California  Packing 
Corp.  of  $1.30  on  No.  21/^  Del 
Monte  brand  yellow  cling  peaches. 
This  price  was  considerably  lower 
than  the  1939  opening.  It  forced 
the  better  independent  California 
canners  to  name  a  like  price  on 
their  No.  2V2  fancy  clings  at  which 
basis  considerable  business  is  said 
to  have  been  booked.  No.  2Vj  choice 
are  $1.20  and  No.  21/2  standard 
$1.10.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Surplus  Commodity  Corp.  has  been 
authorized  to  purchase  32,000  tons 
of  fresh  cling  peaches  at  $20.00  a 
ton  and  every  report  from  the 
Coast  has  it  that  at  $20.00  a  ton,  it 
is  impossible  to  pack  and  sell  stand¬ 
ards  at  $1.10;  choice  at  $1.20  and 
fancy  at  $1.30  and  make  any  profit 
at  all. 

The  total  apricot  pack  this  year 
is  figured  at  about  1,600,000  cases 
compared  to  3,400,000  cases  last 
year.  Sales  have  held  up  remark¬ 
ably  well  considering  the  higher 
price  levels. 

Fruit  cocktail  has  been  another 
feature.  Heavy  sales  have  been  re¬ 
corded  and  the  opening  prices  are 
now  admitted  by  canners  to  have 
been  too  low. 

The  green  gage  and  egg  plums 
promise  to  be  short  and  of  poor 
quality. 

BERRIES  —  Advances  have  oc¬ 
curred  on  practically  all  berries 
packed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Black  raspberries  in  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  have  advanced.  A 
fair  crop  is  in  sight  on  blueberries 
and  one  or  two  interests  have 
named  prices  on  cold  pack  blue¬ 
berries  but  quotations  on  the  can¬ 
ned  article  have  not  come  out. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES  —  Distributors 
do  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Canners  stoutly  maintain 
the  total  pack  this  year  will  be  less 
than  in  1939  and  with  Spots  well 
cleaned  up,  a  steady  market  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — Routine  call  only  is  noted 
on  these  items  but  the  recent  higher 
prices  on  grapefruit  juice  and 
orange  juice  are  fully  maintained. 

It  is  said  that  crop  prospects  are 
good  for  the  coming  season  in  both 
Texas  and  Florida. 


No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  seg¬ 
ments  are  quoted  at  a  range  of 
$1.00  to  $1.10  Florida.  Apparently 
Texas  is  well  cleaned  up  on  all 
citrus  products  as  few  prices  come 
from  the  Lone  Star  State. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS — Canners  who  in 
the  past  have  been  selling  the 
“octopus,”  know  all  about  the 
booklet  recently  distributed  where¬ 
in  the  canner  binds  himself  to  ob¬ 
serve  certain  rules  in  his  selling 
to  the  “octopus.” 

Canners  have  not  been  inclined 
to  discuss  this  matter  openly  but 
one  section  of  the  Food  Industry 
now  comes  out  boldly.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  Flour  Milling  Trade. 
In  a  recent  bulletin  to  members  of 
the  Millers  National  Federation,  it 
was  declared  that  its  counsel — 
“advises  against  the  execution  of 
agreements  of  this  kind.”  Also  the 
Northwestern  Miller,  a  Trade  pub¬ 
lication,  states  that  any  miller  who 
signs  the  “octopus”  pledge,  simply 
sticks  his  neck  in  a  noose.  In  the 
same  issue,  an  editorial  states: 
“Believe  that  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  indus¬ 
try  considered  as  a  whole,  would 
be  the  rigid  application  of  this 
particular  new  deal  act  to  flour 
prices.” 

A  prominent  Chicago  food  man, 
who  gave  your  reporter  the  above 
data,  somewhat  tritely  added — 
“You  should  tell  the  canners  to  go 
and  do  likewise.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

No  Report 

Those  who  follow  the  canned 
foods  market  rarely  fail  to  read  this 
market  report,  and  its  writer  has 
earned  the  complete  confidence  of 
all  our  readers.  He  is  always  on 
the  job,  has  the  happy  knack  of 
getting  the  inside  of  all  stories, 
and  invariably  reflects  the  real 
market  in  a  thoroughly  reliable 
manner. 

Therefore,  when  our  readers 
learn  that  his  report  will  be  mis¬ 
sing  for  possibly  two.  weeks  it  may 
be  a  shock,  but  they  will  quickly 
lend  agreeable  assent,  when  they 
read  the  “why”  and  the  “where¬ 
fore.”  Here  it  is : 


“Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

The  opportunity  to  take  a 
vacation,  the  first  in  about  seven 
years,  has  suddenly  presented 
itself  and  I  am  embracing  it.  The 
excuse  for  making  the  trip  I  will 
be  on  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you  is  a  survey  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  connection  with  the 
national  defense  program,  the 
leader  of  the  party  being  a  Judge 
of  long  acquaintance,  but  what  I 
have  in  mind  is  getting  away  for 
the  two-week  period  and  having 
a  taste  of  mountain  life  once 
more,  along  with  some  fine  trout 
fishing. 

At  the  risk  of  boring  you  I  am 
reciting  some  of  the  things  we 
will  be  viewing.  We  go  first  to 
Sequoia  National  Park  in  our 
high  California  Sierra  and  will 
stay  overnight  near  the  famous 
General  Sherman  tree,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  a  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  little  more  than  38 
feet.  This  is  at  the  end  of  the 
automobile  road.  There  we  take 
pack  animals  and  strike  out 
afoot  into  the  wilderness  and  for 
a  little  more  than  two  weeks 
expect  to  see  no  one  and,  of 
course,  will  hear  nothing  from 
the  outside  world.  During  the 
course  of  the  trip  we  will  twice 
cross  mountain  passes  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  13,000  feet  and 
will  have  a  good  view  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  but  about  ten  miles  of 
Mt.  Whitney,  the  highest  in  the 
United  States,  outside  of  Alaska. 
Around  us  will  be  a  dozen  peaks 
reaching  an  elevation  of  more 
than  14,000  feet.  A  copper  de¬ 
posit  will  come  in  for  attention, 
but  while  w'e  are  not  inspecting 
this  we  will  be  creeling  the  fes¬ 
tive  trout,  which  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful  here.  A  high  spot  of  the 
trip  will  be  a  visit  to  Golden 
Trout  Creek,  home  of  the  famed 
Golden  Trout.  The  trip  back  to 
the  Park  will  be  by  an  entirely 
different  route  than  the  one  we 
take  to  the  Copper  Mine. 

I  am  advising  you  about  the 
trip  since  it  means  a  break  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  my  Califor¬ 
nia  Market  letter  to  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade.  I  regret  this  but 
know  of  no  one  whom  I  could  get 
to  make  the  necessary  inter¬ 
views.  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
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be  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
this  temporary  break  in  the  news 
service  from  me.  The  whole 
matter  came  up  and  was  decided 
upon  suddenly,  so  I  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  advise  you  earlier. 

With  best  wishes  I  am,” 
“Berkeley” 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Season  Opens  About  August  10th — 
Spot  Canned  Shrimp  Holdings  Very  Light — 
Oysters  Look  Promising  For  The  Opening  Of 
The  Season  In  September. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  25,  1940. 

BUSINESS  INTERRUPTION  —  This 
is  presidential  election  year,  and  as 
usual,  business  takes  time  out  to 
ponder,  reflect  and  consider  who 
will  administer  the  affairs  of  our 
country  for  the  next  four  years  to 
come.  So  let’s  don’t  get  hot  and 
bothered  trying  to  solve  why  busi¬ 
ness  has  slumped,  or  why  it  has  not 
taken  a  big  boom,  with  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  Congress  for 
defense,  but  just  take  it  easy  and 
wait  for  developments  which  are 
bound  to  come  after  the  election. 

The  minds  of  the  people  are  all 
running  in  one  channel — “  who  will 
be  our  next  President?”  And  they 
are  probably  giving  this  matter 
more  thought  now  than  in  other 
years,  because  it  means  more  to 
us  on  account  of  the  war  situation. 

The  two  platforms  adopted  at 
the  two  recent  conventions,  are  so 
similar  that  about  the  only  thing 
for  the  voters  to  decide  is  whether 
we  want  the  old  and  tried  admin¬ 
istration  to  continue  to  run  the 
affairs  of  our  government,  or  to 
try  another  administration? 

SHRIMP  —  The  production  of 
shrimp  is  expected  to  let  down  to 
some  extent,  as  some  of  the  boats 
that  were  engaged  in  catching 
shrimp  for  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
market  have  quit  fishing,  and  their 
owners  are  now  repairing  and 
painting  the  boats,  getting  ready 
for  the  opening  of  the  Fall  shrimp 
season  on  or  about  August  10. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Sea  Food  Commission  is  in 
favor  of  postponing  the  opening  of 


the  shrimp  season  until  the  19th 
of  August,  in  order  to  give  the 
shrimp  a  chance  to  get  larger. 

If  this  regulation  is  adopted  by 
the  Commission,  no  boats  will  be 
allowed  to  trawl  in  the  Bay,  lake  or 
bayou  until  August  19,  and  shrim¬ 
pers  will  have  to  continue  to  fish 
three  miles  off-shore  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  as  they  are  doing  now, 
and  which  is  outside  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  State. 

We  are  not  having  as  many 
squalls  now  as  heretofore,  and 
although  less  boats  are  shrimping, 
yet  as  the  weather  is  more  favor¬ 
able,  the  boats  are  able  to  work 
more  in  the  Gulf  and  production  is 
expected  to  return  to  normal  this 
week. 

The  Fall  shrimp  season  will  open 
under  ideal  market  conditions  this 
year,  because  there  are  very  few 
spot  canned  shrimp  and  the  trade 
should  be  able  to  absorb  a  big  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  for  immediate  delivery 
and  thus  enable  the  canners  to  ship 
out  their  pack  as  fast  as  canned. 

A  tentative  price  of  the  new 
pack  shrimp  will  be  around  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.15  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  mostly 
small  and  medium  being  offered. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season 
will  open  in  this  section  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  which  is  the  first  month  with 
the  “R,”  and  the  report  from  those 
that  have  inspected  the  reefs  is 
that  oysters  will  be  more  plentiful 
this  year  than  last,  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  dredging  of  oysters  was 
allowed  on  the  Alabama  reefs  last 
year,  which  has  conserved  the 
oysters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  oys¬ 
ters  are  fatter  now  than  they  will 
be  in  September  when  the  oyster 
season  opens,  because  the  four 
weeks’  rain  has  greatly  freshed  the 
waters  and  fattened  the  oysters, 
and  it  is  more  or  less  the  case  every 
year. 

No  canning  of  oysters  will  take 
place  until  the  weather  gets  cold 
and  the  oysters  are  good  and  fat. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce,  f.o.b. 
factory. 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

The  Tomato  Deal  In  East  Texas  and  The  Rio 
Grande  Valley — Grapefruit  and  Juice  Stron;;. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Carthage,  Texas,  July  26th,  1940. 

EXPLANATION — You  will  note  a 
temporary  change  in  the  heading 
of  this  report.  It  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  writer  is  now  in 
the  East  Texas  tomato  pack,  but 
still  keeping  abreast  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  And 
because  the  Texas  tomato  situation 
is  once  again  in  bad  shape,  it  would 
seem  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
tomato  canning  regions  are  both  at 
the  same  stake.  That  the  market 
has  crashed  in  both  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  East  Texas,  all  know 
and  admit,  so  I  am  saying  nothing 
new,  telling  no  tales. 

The  tomato  stabilizing  program 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  been 
temporarily  suspended;  perhaps  if 
East  Texas,  Arkansas  and  one  or 
two  other  minor  tomato  canning 
regions  supplying  Texas  markets 
had  joined  in  with  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  prices  would  still  be  44c  on 
Is,  62V2C  on  2s.  As  it  is,  prices 
today  are  as  low  as  37  V2  and  STV^c, 
Is  and  2s,  respectively.  Figure  that 
out,  with  $10.00  tomatoes,  40  case 
recovery,  two-bit  labor. 

Strangely  it  was  not  any  battle 
over  the  many  aspects  of  the 
tomato  deal  that  brought  about 
this  declining  market,  but  just  a 
complete  collapse  that  only  co¬ 
operation  amongst  the  various 
canning  sections  could  have  pre¬ 
vented,  such  as  was  instigated  by 
the  canners  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  East  Teyas  tomato  deal 
to  be  very  big.  But  it  is,  and  will 
continue  to  grow  with  each  passing 
year.  They  want  canneries  here, 
and  like  to  sell  their  tomatoes  to 
the  canneries. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — There  is  a 
strong  market  for  all  sizes  of 
grapefruit  juice,  and  Canada  seems 
to  be  returning  to  the  market  to 
some  extent.  Two’s  juice  are  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  get.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  46  oz.  juice 
price  of  $1.60,  f.  o.  b..  Valley.  But 
one  canner  at  least  is  preparing 
to  advance  his  price. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Central 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.65 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.80 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.67' 

!c  .80 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.35 

.62'^. 

2.85 

1.10 


.80 


.65 

3.00 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  'ViTiite . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/6  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^4  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


.67 1/- 
3.25 
1.45 

i.io 

”95 

'"87 '6 


1.20 

1.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.65  2.80 

2.70  2.85 

2.65  2.70 

2.55  2.60 

2.52^  2.65 
2.40  2.60 


2.60 

2.40 

2.40 

2.26 


1.05 

4.90 

.75 

3.85 
.70 

3.50 

1.35 

4.85 

1.20 

3.85 


2.70 

2.65 

2.60 

2.40 


1.10 

5.00 

.85 

4.00 

.80 

3.75 

1.50 

5.00 

1.20 

4.00 


.75 

.75 

3.75 

1.25 

1.55 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

6.50 

7.50 

8.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.75 

6.00 

.80 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

4.75 

.60 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.50 

4.00 

.60 

.70 

.70 

1.15 

1.05 

.90 

1.20 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.90 

3.25 

3.25 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

3.35 

.90 

1.20 

3.60 


4.50  4.50 

.75  .75 

4.50  . 


.72% 

3.25 


.70 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 


.80 

1.15 


1.06  1.20 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 — 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 


.85 

1.05 

.85 

1.02% 

4.75 

6.75 

5.00 

6.60 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

3.90 

.77% 

.80 

3.60 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.07% 

4.60 

5.30 

5.00 

5.60 

.87% 

.76 

.86 

4.76 

4.50 

.72% 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1.16 

.97% 

1.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.85 

.90 

4.36 

6.26 

.85 

.86 

.86 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  i. . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.75 

.95 

4.26 

4.76 

.72% 

.85 

4.00 

4.26 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

4.00 

4.75 

.65 

.72% 

4.00 

.60 

.65 

3.90 

.70 

’".*86 

2.76 

.75  .92% 

4.00  4.50 

.67%  .80 

3.75  4.25 

.60  .70 

3.60  4.00 

.75  .96 

4.00  4.50 

.67%  .80 

3.76  4.60 

.62%  .76 

3.00  4.00 


'".70 

2.00  2.86 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


.80 

.92% 

4.26 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.26 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.36 

1.27%  1.60 

1.35 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.26 

1.10 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.15 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.07%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  28 . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

1.07% 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

1.02% 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  SweeU.  68 . 

.87% 

.90 

.92% 

.97% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

.90 

•97% 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.86 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.26 

6.76 

6.26 

5.60 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

5.26 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.60 

4.75 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

4.26 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.35 

1.55 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.26 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s - - - 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

4.76 

No  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

4.60 

4.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.82% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  38 . 

.77% 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.72% 

.75 

.75 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.75 

.86 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

3.85 

4.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.75 

3.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.70 

.75 

.95 

1.00 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

lOs  . 

3.00 

3.00 

2.60 

.65 

.65 

.65 

ios  . . 

3.00 

3.26 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.00 

3.26 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.76 

.90 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.62% 

.65 

1.07% 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

1.30 

1.36 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

4.25 

4.35 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.77%  .86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.97% - 

...... 

_ _ 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 85 

No.  .  1-00 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . . 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


No.  3 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20 

1.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContinBad 


Std..  No.  1., 
No.  2  . 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04., 
No.  10  . 


.96  . 

1.16  1.07% 

.76 

1.00 

.  3.75 

Solid  Pack 

.80  .90 

1.16  1.25 

1.05 

1.26 

1.10 

1.35 

1.06  1.06 
1.35  1.35 

3.60  . 

.60  . 

.70  .75 

.90  1.17VG 

4.25 

.45 

.70 

.90 

4.50 

.47% 

.90 

1.15 

4.35  4.35 

.75  . 

1.15  . 

2.85  3.60 

2.76 

3.60 

3.35  . 

.37%  .47  VL- 
.571/.  .67  Va 

.77  Vj  .90 

.42% 

.62'% 

.65 

With  puree 
.62%  .67% 

.80  .82%. 
.95  1.02% 

2.60  2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.90  3.35 

.40  .50 

3.00  . 

.37%  . 

2.75  . 

.42% 

3.00 

.40 

2.75 

.45 

3.25 

.42% 

3.00 

3.25  3.40 

.62%  . 

2.90  3.15 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 


.571/2 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


.60 

2.50 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.06 

.95 

1.00 

3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70 

No.  10  .  3-50 

No.  2  Std . 65 

No.  10  .  2.85 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2^!,  Choice . 

No.  21/^  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 


3.00 

3.50 


.721^ 


BLUEBERRIES 

....  1.40 

1.60 

1.45 

1.60 

....  7.00 

9.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

....  1.05 

....  4.75 

5.25 

1.00 

4.75 

1.40 

7.50 

Choice,  No.  2Vi.. 

Std.,  No.  21/j . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2\/n . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEIFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  .  1.00 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 70 

46  oz .  1.60 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  . 

Choice,  No.  2i/4 . 

Std.,  No.  2^4 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.10 

2.60 


.72'/. 

1.65 


.45 

.65 

1.60 


3.25  3.35 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 


No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . 


Choice,  No.  2%.. 


1.86 

1.36  _ 

11 

I  1 

1  1 
t  : 

L65 

i.90  _ 

.  2.10  2.16 

1.30 

1.40  . 

.  1.50  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P.. 


1.25 

6.75 

1.40 
1.25 
1.15 
4.80 
4.10 
3.50 

3.40 
3.00 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . . .  1.20 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  5.25 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEIAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vj.  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


4.26 


4.00 

4.26 


7.00 

6.60 

5.75 

4.25 

4.40 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  . . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.35  5.60 

6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Syrup.  No.  2.. 


.80 

.96 

... 

1.37% 

2.05 

2.17% 

4.25 

4.60 

1.46 

1.50 

1.66 

8.75 

8.50 

6.00 

1.66 

7.25 

7.60 

5.25 

5.50 

6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


2.20 

1.95 

1.65 

7.25 

6.25 
5.50 

1.00 

2.05 

1.75 

6.75 
6.00 

1.10 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

Vi  lb . 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

4.00 

4.60 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

1.35 

1.40 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

5.00 

5.25 

Flat,  No.  % . 

2.25 

2.30 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.00 

2.16 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

1.80 

2.00 

No.  %  . 

7.00 

8.00 

Pink,  Tali,  No.  1 . 

6.76 

7.50 

Flat,  No.  % . 

6.00 

7.00 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

2.30 

2.40 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

7.66 

7.76 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.12%  1.26 

3.26 

1.80 

Southern 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

1.36 

6.00 

1.50 

1.45 

1.25 

4.90 
4.60 

3.90 
4.16 

3.26 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.75 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

Vi  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  4.40 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s 
%s 


Northwest  Selects 


1.10 

1.60 


1.20 

1.66 


2.36 

2.40 

...™ 

1.72% 

1.90 

2.00 

l‘.60 

2.'00 

2.10 

1.40 

1.46 

1.80 

1.90 

Southern 
1.16  1.30 

1.20  1.36 

1.26  1.40 


3.50  4.00 


10.00  11.00 

6.50  6.00 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.00 


6.26 

3.66 


5.60 

3.90 
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FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


Ill  . 

HAND 

'  i.lli''  FIVE 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

■KfiM  REHSONABLE 

MADE 

PRICES 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 

There  are  No  Substitutes  for 


•  Easier  and  cheaper  to 
install.  Save  bottoms  of 
wooden  tanks.  Sold  for 
installation  in  old  tanks  or 
furnished  with  complete 
units  in  choice  of  tanks. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

•  If  you  want  Kook-More  speed,  Kook-More  de¬ 
pendability,  Kook-More  efficiency  install  Kook- 
More  Koils.  There  are  no  substitutes. 


There  aren't  any  "just  as  good". 
For  many  years  Kook-More  perfor¬ 
mance  has  represented  the  utmost 
in  cooking  coil  effeciency.  These 
Langsenkamp  coils  still  lead— by  a 
wide  margin. 

F.H  Langsenkamp  Co. 

‘  ‘Efficiency  in  the 
Canning  Plant  ’  ’ 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tme  lUMXirEiDi  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


RESIGNED 

The  wealthy  old  lady  was  very  ill  and  sent  for  her  lawyer  to 
make  her  will. 

“I  wish  to  explain  to  you,”  she  said  weakly,  “about  disposing 
of  my  property.” 

The  lawyer  was  sympathetic.  “There,  there,  don’t  worry  about 
it,”  he  said  soothingly;  “just  leave  it  to  me.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  old  lady  resignedly,  “I  suppose  I  might  as 
well.  You’ll  get  it  anyway.” 


A  number  of  little  girls  were  boasting  of  the  rank  of  their 
respective  families.  They  had  passed  from  clothes  to  personal 
appearance,  then  to  interior  fuimishings  and  finally  came  to 
paternal  dignity.  The  minister’s  little  girl  boasted: 

“Every  package  that  comes  for  my  papa  is  marked  D.D.” 

“And  every  package  that  conies  for  my  papa  is  marked  M.D.,” 
retorted  the  daughter  of  the  physician. 

Then  followed  a  look  of  contempt  from  the  youngest  of  the 
party.  “Huh,”  she  exclaimed,  “every  package  that  comes  to  our 
house  is  marked  C.O.D.” 

“Rastus,  I  see  your  mule  has  ‘U.  S.’  branded  on  his  hind¬ 
quarters.  Was  he  in  the  army?” 

“No  boss,  dat  ‘U.  S.’  don’t  stand  for  Uncle  Sam,  it  means 
Un-Safe.” 

Wife:  Tomorrow  is  the  tenth  anniversai’y  of  our  wedding. 
Shall  I  kill  the  turkey? 

Husband:  Why,  what  did  he  have  to  do  with  it? 

Would-be-Suicide:  Don’t  rescue  me;  I  want  to  die. 

Swimmer:  Well,  you’ll  have  to  postpone  that;  I  want  a  life¬ 
saving  medal. 

IMAGINE! 

Drill  Sergeant:  Now,  take  this  rifle  and  find  out  how  to  use  it. 

Recruit:  Tell  me  one  thing.  Is  it  true  that  the  harder  I  pull 
the  trigger  the  farther  the  bullet  will  go? 

1st  Blonde:  Did  you  see  anything  real  cheap  in  the  lingerie 
department  today? 

2nd  Blonde:  Yes,  I  saw  several  husbands  waiting  for  their 
wives. 

Golfer:  Caddy,  is  the  Major  out  of  that  bunker  yet?  How 
many  strokes  has  he  taken? 

Caddy:  Seventeen  niblick  and  one  apoplectic,  sir. 

“Just  think,  three  thousands  seals  were  used  to  make  fur 
coats  last  year.” 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful  that  they  can  train  animals  to  do  such 
work?” 


She  was  frightfully  near-sighted  and  couldn’t  recognize  things 
more  than  a  yard  away.  Her  lover  didn’t  know  of  it  yet  and  she 
was  going  to  make  sure  he  didn’t  find  out.  Before  he  called 
this  evening,  she  placed  a  pin  in  a  tree  about  fifty  feet  from  a 
bench  where  she  was  certain  they  would  sit. 

Sure  enough,  they  strolled  for  some  time  in  the  garden  and 
then  he  suggested  sitting  on  the  bench. 

“Oh,  look  at  the  pin  in  that  tree  over  there!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Don’t  be  foolish!  You  couldn’t  possibly  see  a  pin  in  that  tree 
over  there.  Why,  it’s  over  fifty  feet  away.” 

“You  come  with  me  and  I’ll  prove  there’s  a  pin  in  that  tree.” 

She  grabbed  him  by  the  hand  and  they  started  for  the  tree. 

On  the  way,  she  stumbled  over  a  cow. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  \. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEAUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lii. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^s,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jos.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  MUceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

^i'sholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robkis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fom  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
■  ^n^ssnkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORII  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
C^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HXaLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisnolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  5  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  MaclUnery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  lUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Oo.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  rm,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS.  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Caimers. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  III. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  LangsenXamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  III 
The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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TO  VOLUME  62 

August  7th,  1939  to  July  29th,  1940 


Many  bind  volumes  of  The  Canning  Trade,  others  file  each 
issue  so  that  when  reference  to  certain  important  subjects  is 
desired,  consulting  the  index  in  the  last  number  of  the  volume 
will  save  a  lot  of  unnecessary  thumbing. 

The  markets  are  not  indexed  because  they  refer  to  current 
market  activity.  To  know  the  condition  of  the  market  at  a 
certain  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  back  to  The  Canning 
Trade  of  that  date. 

“Crop  Reports”  and  “Grams  of  Interest”  are  not  indexed  for 
much  the  same  reason,  as  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  index  for  volume  62,  issues  dated  August  7th,  1939,  to 
July  29th.  1940. 
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Advancement  . Editorial 

American  Management  Association  Studies 

Production  Problems  . 

Army  Type  “C”  Field  Ration . Dr.  R.  A.  White 

Bean  Canners  Form  Steering  Committee . 

Bean  Canners  Organize . 

Blood  Pressure  Test  for  Business.. James  W.  Young 
Britian  Licenses  Luxury  Food  Imports . 


Business  Encouragement  . Edito7'ial 

Business  Index  Higher  in  1939 . Editorial 

Can  Foods  Do  Not  Deteriorate  with  T\me..Editorial 
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New  York  State  Canners . 

National  Canners  Association. . 
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Northwest  Frozen  Food  Association . 

Ohio  Canners  Association . 
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Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau  Inaugurates 

Exchange  . 
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State  Conventions  . 
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Dr.  Neil  Carothers 
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Frosted  Foods  Industry  Lacks  Consumer  Education 
Frozen  Foods  Exhibited . 

Grading  Regulations  for  Canned  Foods 

Inspection  Changed  . 

Growing  Pains  . Editorial 

Management  Attitudes,  Evolution  of — 

Carle  C.  Conway 

Maryland  Canning  Industry’s  Progress — 

Dr.  T.  B.  Symens,  H.  A.  Hunter 

Meat  Section  (N.  C.  A.)  Meeting . 

Neutral  America  . 
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Pea  Coperative  Changes  Name . 

Pea  Cooperative  Cuts  Budget . Editorial 

Pea  Cooperative  Report  Issued . 

Pea  Cooperative  Support  Urged . Editorial 

Pea  Cooperative  to  Stage  Another  Drive . 

Peas  (Dried)  Versus  Standard  Canned  Peas . 

Penalty  of  Low  Prices . 

Prices  Should  be  Higher . Editorial 

Production  Geared  to  Marketing  Efficiency — 

Carlos  Campbell 

Profiteering?  . Editorial 

Prosperity  Expected,  War  or  No . Editorial 

Purchasing  Offices  of  Army  and  Navy . 

Rearmament  Reasons  . Editorial 

Roosevelt — The  Rich  Man’s  Alibi . Elmer  Davis 


Roosevelt — The  Rich  Man’s  Alibi — 

Editorial  Comment 

Safety  Program  for  Canners . 

Secretary’s  Report  (N.  C.  A.) . Frank  Gorrell 

Shipping  Strike  Possibility . 

Soybean  Canners  Organize . 

Swells — Canners  Urged  to  Keep  Accurate  Record 

with  a  View  toward  Reducing  Allowance . 

Tin  Plate  Mills  Step  Up . 

Tin  Plate  Price  Remains  at  $5.00 . 

Tin  Quotas  Raised  for  United  States . 

Tomato  (Canned)  Prices  in  Relation  to  Supply . 

Tomato  Canners  Association  Elect  New  Secretary 

Tomato  Canners  Association  Formed . 

Tomato  Canners  Association  Getting  Results . 

Tomato  Canners  Move  to  Cooperate . 

Tomato  Canners  Association  Objectives . 

Tomato  Canners  Association  Support  Urged — 

Editorial 


Treasurer’s  Report  (N.  C.  A.)  — 

F.  ir.  La  Frentz  &  Co. 


War  . Editorial 

War  and  What  It  May  Mean . Editorial 

War — Build  our  Home  Defense . Editorial 

War  Clouds  . Editorial 

War  Considerations  . Editorial 

War  Council  (N.  C.  A.) . Editorial 


War  Department’s  Industrial  Mobilization  Plans — 

Major  P.  P.  Logan 


War — Home  Guard  . 

War — Preparedness  Suggestion  . Editorial 

War — Preparedness  Suggestion  . Editorial 
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War — United  States  United  in  Defense....Editorial 
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Anti-Chain  Group,  New . 

—Observer 
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British  Buying  Agency  Established . 

—Observer 
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British  Import  Ban  on  United  States 

Fruits  . 

—Observer 
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Census  Facts  of  Value  to  Wholesalers . Editorial  34 

Chain  Probe  Sought . Observer  42 

Chain  Sales  Decline  in  March .  40 

Chain  Sales  Up  in  September . Observer  14 

Chain  Store  and  Super  Evils  Attacked . Editorial  3 

Chain  Tax  Drive .  3 

Chain  Taxes  Aid  Monopoly  Charged .  40 

Chains  Push  Private  Brands . Observer  50 

Chains  Seen  as  Threat  to  Capitalism . Observer  36 

Chains  the  Cause  of  Poverty  Prices . Editorial  39 

Distributive  Education  as  Applied  to  the 

Grocery  Trade . Frank  Kyker  28 

Farm  Losses  Laid  to  Chains . Observer  18 

Food  Expenditures  and  Income . Observer  15 

Food  Must  be  Covered  in  New  York  State-Observer  19 

Frozen  Foods  and  National  Defense . Observer  43 

Grocers  Aid  National  Defense .  46 

Independents  Sales  Up  in  September . Observer  14 

Kentucky  Jobbers  Organize .  45 

Living  Costs  Decline  in  December . Observer  26 

Loss  Leader  Sales  Scored .  26 

National  Grange  Oppose  Distributions  Taxes — 

Observer  18 

“North  &  Dalzell’’  Dissolved .  35 

Private  Brand  Stampede  Threatened . Observer  49 

Profiteering  Threat,  Gi’ocers  Warned .  7 

Rural  Sales  Area  Outlook . Observer  16 

Stamp  Plan  Expenditures  to  May  1st,  1940 .  44 

Stamp  Plan  Extended  to  Five  Moi'e  Items.. Ob-serucr  18 

Stamp  Plan  for  San  Francisco .  19 

Stamp  Plan  in  Cincinnati . Observer  33 

Stamp  Plan  in  Providence . Observer  19 

Stamp  Plan  in  Texas . Observer  22 

Stamp  Plan  in  Portland,  Maine .  23 

Stamp  Plan  in  Sixty  Markets . Observer  36 

Stamp  Plan  in  Three  Kansas  Areas . Observer  26 

Stamp  Plan  Successful .  2 

Stamp  Sales  Record  in  Rochester .  3 

State  Stores  Arouse  Californians .  30 

U.  S.  W.  G.  A.  Supports  Brokers . Observer  42 

Wholesale  Index  Off  in  May . Observer  46 

Wholesale  Index  Off  in  June . Observer  51 

Wholesale  Index  Steady . Observer  26 

Wholesale  Index  Steady . Observer  34 

Wholesale  Inventories  Rise  in  October . Observer  18 

Wholesale  Volume  Gains  in  November . Observer  22 

Wholesalers  Adopt  Five  Day  Week . Observer  15 

Wholesalers  Ask  Wage  Law  Changes . Observer  22 

Wholesalers  Urged  to  Expand  Service . Observer  35 

Williams,  R.  C.  &  Co.  Absorbed  by  Jaburg  Bros .  9 
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Canada  Sets  More  Standards .  16  10 

Chain  Licensing  Law  in  Kentucky .  27  15 

Chain  Store  Bill . Editorial  34  5 

Chain  Tax  Enjoined  by  Court  in  Georgia .  13  14 

Chain  Taxes  in  Georgia .  22  15 

Citrus  Picking  Delayed  by  Maturity  Law .  7  9 

Coal  Tar  Color  Certification  Increases .  7  8 

Coal  Tar  Color  Changes  to  be  Considered  at 

Hearing  .  13  9 

Fair  Trade  Act  in  Massachusetts  Improved .  4  8 

Fair  Trade  Acts  Exist  in  Forty-four  States .  5  20 


Fair  Trade  Act  in  New  York  Sought  by 

A.  G.  M.  A . Observer  18  9 

Fair  Trade  Laws  Should  be  Supported. ...EdifonaZ  13  5 

Fair  Trade  Laws  Should  be  Supported— Editorial  15  6 
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Fair  Trade  Law  in  Wisconsin  Upheld 

by  Court  . Observer  29  98 

Fair  Trade  Law  Violators  in  Wisconsin  Fined 38  11 

F.  T.  C.  and  Price  Maintenance . . .  15  12 

Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act — 

Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell  19  5 


Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

Cherries,  Fill  of  Container  Ruling .  41  12 

Corn  Sugar  Status .  1  15 

Effective  in  Full  July  1st,  1940 .  48  8 

Effective  in  Full  July  1st,  1940 . Observer  49  22 

Labeling  Problems  Amplified . Editorial  25  5 

Labelings  Present  Status  January  25th,  1940 — 

M.  P.  Verhaht  26  8 

Labeling  Requirements  Postponed .  15  15 

Labeling  Requirements  Postponed .  21  11 

Labeling  Rulings  (Peas  and  Golden  Hybrid  Corn)  45  10 

Labels . C.  R.  Cosby  38  8 

Labels  (Obsolete)  Disposition .  21  22 

Labels,  Handling  of  Old .  30  13 

Meat  Labels  Must  Bear  Ingredients .  45  11 

Olive  Oil  Association  Told  of  Abuses .  37  5 

Standards  of  Identity,  Quality  and  Fill  of  Container: 

Apricots,  Cherries  and  Pears — Notice  of 

Promulgation  .  24  40 

Asparagus  Amendment  Planned .  41  6 

Asparagus  Amendment  Filed .  47  6 

Asparagus  Amendment  Accepted .  49  13 

Calcium  Chloride  Added  to  Optional 

Ingredients  for  Tomatoes .  43  10 

Calcium  Chloride  Added  to  Optional 

Ingredients  for  Tomatoes  (Text) .  47  7 

Catsup,  (Identity)  .  1  8 

Catsup  Makers  Warned  to  Study  Regulations..  4  5 

Cherry  Amendment  Filed .  47  6 

Cherry  Amendment  Accepted .  49  13 

Cherry  Canners  to  Protest  Word  “Sour” .  23  11 

Corn  Canners  Enter  Label  Objection .  6  7 

Corn  (Identity)  Proposed  Changes  in 
Labeling  .  1  5 

Fruits  for  Salad  and  Cocktail  Hearings 

Scheduled  .  24  38 

Hearing  Rules  Changed .  48  6 


Jellies  and  Fruit  Butters — Findings  of  Fact 

Announced  .  48 

Labeling  Highlights . E.  J.  Cameron  24 

Labeling  Highlights,  cont . E.  J.  Cameron  25 

Labels  and  Standards . E.  J.  Cameron  29 

Labelgrams  .  28 

Labelgrams  (Correction)  .  31 

Milk,  Evaporated  and  Condensed .  49 

Peach  Standards  (Digest) . ; .  22 

Pea  Regulations  Summarized. ...M.  P.  Verhnist  33 

Peas  .  31 

Preserves  and  Jellies — Hearing  Scheduled .  3 


Substandard  Statement  Must  be  Enclosed  in 


Rectangle  .  37 

Sucrose  and  Dextrose .  46 

Sucrose — Dextrose  Arguments  to  be  Heard .  51 
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Vegetables  (40)  Canned,  Correction .  33 

Vegetables  (40)  Canned,  Explained — 

Marvin  P.  Verhulst  33 

Status  of  Standards . Lajv  Weiner  17 

Grades  (Tentative)  Drawn  for  Frozen  Lima  Beans  8 

Growers  Lien  Bill  Becomes  Law  in  California .  3 

Law  Mills  are  Grinding . Editorial  12 

Laws  Affecting  Canners  Passed  by  Wisconsin 

Legislature  1939  .  13 

Laws  Need  to  be  Ironed  Out . Editorial  36 


Railroads  Request  Cooperation  in  Ordering 

Freight  Cars  . 

Robinson-Patman  Law: 

Advertising  Allowance  for  Service  Received 

Permitted  . ’. . Better  Profits 

A.  &  P.  Announces  New  Buying  Policy . 

A.  &  P.  Appeal  Denied  by  Supreme  Court . 

A.  &  P.  Brief  as  Filed  by  Counsel  (Digest) . 

A.  &  P.  Decision — Brokers  Made  or  Busted? — 

Editorial 
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Robinson-Patman  Hearing,  Editorial  Comment.... 
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Report)  .  15  7 

Stocks  of  Frozen  Fruits  Higher .  22  14 

Stocks  on  Hand  November  1st:  Tomatoes,  Peas, 

Corn,  Cherries  .  17  17 

Tomato  Crop  Jumps  in  Pennsylvania .  14  6 

Tomato  Crop  for  Canneries  in  New  Jersey,  1939....  23  10 

Tomato  Crop  Utilization  1937,  1939 .  40  22 

Tomato  Juice  Pack  1938,  1939 .  26  6 

Tomato  Pack  1939  (by  Can  Size  and  State) .  25  18 

Tomatoes  (1939  Pack)  Cost  Today  (May)  — 

G.  A.  Turmail  40  8 

Tomatoes  (1939  Pack)  Cost  Today  (May)  — 

Editorial  Comment  40  5 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautihilly  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,CX)0.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  get  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  D09  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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FIRST.. 

Y OU’RE  in  a  race  too . .  with  on-  essentials  to  help  toward  uni¬ 
coming  crops  and  quick  spoilage.  formly  perfect  packs  day  in  and 
Can  you  come  in  ahead  straight  out. ★"NATIONAL”  Can  Service 
thrutheseason?^It  takes  capable  faces  each  season’s  starting 
hands,  clear  heads  and  motive  signal . .  manned  by  a  competent 
power  to  drive  an  outboard  to  the  laboratory  staff  . .  surrounded  by 
finish  FIRST.  ★  To  Canners,  mechanical  experts  .  .  powered 
"NATIONAL”  brings  these  same  by  Can-making  experience. 

WitU  "NATIONAL"  y<ut  'le.  AHEAD  atZve^  Seaio*i'i  FINISH! 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SalMOHicMMid  Plant*  •  NEW  YORK  CirY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  «  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


